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$5 Feeds 
A Family 
in Vietnam! 


In South Vietnam today almost half a million Catholics—like the family 
above-——have left homes and possessions in the Communist North to preserve the 


priceless gift of Faith. 

Today these most recent victims of Communism face hunger and homeless- 
ness while governments hesitate what can be done to help them. Won't you 
join with other U. S. Catholics to send a food package direct to these gallant 


families through the Vietnam Feed-a-Family Program? 


Your gift of $5.00 will provide a refugee family with a 50-lb. package of rice, 
salt fish and other local foods—enough to supplement their diet for almost a month! 
A label on each package says in Vietnamese—“An American Catholic family extends 


this gift to you with prayers for God’s blessing on you and your family.” 


During this blessed season when the Holy Family was homeless—won't you 
help these families newly homeless for Christ? To get a large food package direct 


to Vietnam, just send your gift today to: 


VIETNAM FEED-A-FAMILY PROGRAM 
Catholic Relief Services 
National Catholic Welfare Conference 


350 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 1, N. Y 
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BEDLAM IN FRANCE 
EDITOR: 

France has made herself a spectacle to the world 
by her recent elections. In spite of the protestations 
that the more the government changes the more it 
remains the same, France has made a mockery of 
democracy. The British are accused of lacking prin- 
ciple in politics and contenting themselves with a 
practical policy of muddling through but after they 
have muddled through, they have usually arrived at 
a sound result. The French have fine-spun theories 
and end up in a muddle. 

The mischief-makers are the French intellectuals. 
Or rather the people of France who listen to the in- 
tellectuals. Here in the U. S. we respect our man- 
darins as thinkers but we think twice before allowing 
them to have their say on practical or political prob- 
lems. Dr. Hutchins’ debacle on “Meet the Press” 
some months ago was symptomatic. But in France, 
Mauriac or Sartre are listened to. In Mauriac’s 
case, being a journalist he has some contact with the 
contemporary world of reality. 

Most of the other literate opinion-molders in 
France stay in their ivory towers making no attempt 
to get the feel of the situation. The solution is not 
mass murder of the mandarins but an endeavor to 
persuade them to get down to brass tacks and get to 
know what they are talking about. Maybe Mendés- 
France might entice them with a bowl of milk to 
come down to earth. Raymond Aron has some apt 
observations in his “L’Opium des Intellectuels.” 





Serge S. Goulard 
Washington, D.C 


THE CHOSEN PEOPLE 
EDITOR: 

We Catholics know that with very few exceptions, 
Catholic priests are good, pious men, God-fearing and 
serving. However, we also know that gullibility of 
priests in secular matters is proverbial. Too bad 
their credulity should extend to matters of ethno 
logical history. I am referring to the article by 
Stephen A. Janto, O.F.M., “Christ’s Native Land in 
1955” in December. I am addressing this to you 
on the assumption that, having published the article 
without correction, you agree with the author, who 





evidently has not as yet emerged from the fog 
of Talmudic-Zionist brain-washing, adminis- 
tered to the Christian people in the course of 
generations gone by... . 

If the Church our Lord established on earth 
is to endure without a miracle on His part, 
there must be an end to the loose, indiscrimi- 
nate and careless use of the word Jew by asso- 
ciating and identifying the people who today 
call themselves Jews with the Biblical Israelites 
or Hebrews. The vicious and destructive effec- 
tiveness of the propaganda furnished to the 
enemies of Christ by the habit of the uniformly 
uninformed and gullible clergy in saying our 
Savior was a Jew, the Blessed Virgin was a 
Jewess, the Apostles were Jews, etc., is dras- 
tically brought home by Fr. Janto’s own words: 
“What Christian could harbor hard feelings 
against a race that gave so much to Christen- 
dom. ‘” 

Learn that those today who say they are 
Jews are a conglomeration of segments of many 
different nationalities, none of Israelitic or He- 
brew origin, its principal nucleus being the 
Asiatic Mongolian tribe which pushed west 
ward into S. W. Russia about 100 B.C., known 
Khazars. That is history apparently un- 
known to the professor. Their established reli- 
gion was then, and it is today, the Babylonian 
Talmud, brought to them by imported Rab- 
bis 


as 


Bert A. Minwegen 
St. Paul, Minn 
Ed.: Like the theory that Anglo-Saxon Celtic 

peonles are the descendants of the Israelites, 
the theory that modern Jews are descendants 
of the Khazars not of the Israelites lacks 
nrobative It is not altogether im- 
probable that modern Russian Jews have some 
Khazar blood, but to say that Palestinian Jews 
are not of Hebrew origin is unwarranted. Cath- 
olica are atill quite sure that Christ and His 
Blessed Mother were of the race we call Jew 
ish today. 


evidence. 


PALESTINE QUESTION 
EDITOR: 

The article by Father Stephen Janto en- 
titled “Christ’s Native Land in 1955 (Decem- 
ber) is most enlightening. We seldom hear of 
the sufferings of the displaced Arabs in our 
daily press. Yet Father Janto tells of the 
thousands of tuberculosis-ridden Arabs de- 
prived of their homes and living in tents and 
caves on hillsides. What should be our attitude 
toward Israel in the face of these facts? If 
Egypt is being helped by the Reds, it doesn’t 
seem right to help Egypt and still it doesn’t 
seem right to help the Israelis. : 

Thomas R. Callinan 
New Haven, Conn 


Il 


Ed.: There is no official Catholic attitude re- 
garding relations between Egypt and Israel. 
As regards internal affairs, Msgr. Thomas J. 
McMahon has said to the Catholic Near East 
Welfare Association: “The attitude of the 
Cathalic Church on the Palestine question re- 
mains unchanged. [It] ... still stands for the 
implementation of the United Nations’ decision 
for the internationalization of Jerusalem and 
for justice for 800,000 Arab refugees now ex- 
iled from the Holy Land.” 


SCHOLARSHIP AS CATHOLIC ACTION? 
EDITOR: 


I would certainly agree with Mr. Kane 
(“American Catholics and Scholarship”—De- 
cember) that philosophy as it is taught at so 
many Catholic colleges “is not enough in the 
kind of world we live in.” A _ repetition of 
formulas, accompanied by a monotonous de- 
struction of every non-scholastic thinker from 
Thales to Heidegger, is not philosophy, indeed 
it betrays the philosophic impulse at the source. 
I am not denying the fundamental truths that 
we codify in Thomistic formulas but question- 
ing that they have any relation to contempo- 
rary data of experience, either common 
scientific 


or 
If St. Thomas, or any medievalist 


were writing today, the whole environment and 
furnishings of his thought would be topical... . 


I want to take issue with Mr. Kane over one 
of his conclusions. He writes: “Catholic par- 
ents must be convinced that Catholic scholar- 
ship can also be a form of Catholic Action.” I 
would contend that none of the fields in which 
Catholics have eminence is entered because 
Catholics visualize them as forms of Catholic 
Action. For the most part, they promise 
worldly prestige and success, and if I may be 
allowed a little cynicism, we are going to have 
to persuade Catholic parents that sciences like 
sociology, anthropology, etc., will pay off. After 
all, what life in fact is open to the zealous 
Catholic scholar? He can look forward to a 
teaching post in a small Catholic college, loaded 
down with superfluous duties so that he cannot 
maintain his scholarship, not to speak of aug- 
menting it. 

Robert Ostermann 
St. Louta, Mo. 


MUSIC TODAY AND IN BIBLICAL TIMES 
EDITOR: 


In view of the considerable number of un 
solicited comments I have received re Fa 
ther Richard Curtin’s review of my Music Now 
and Then (cf. October), I am impelled to make 
a few remarks of my own in order to place 
certain points in clear perspective. 

A diagnostician does not waste time extolling 


mn” 





the health of a body in which a malignant con- 
dition is found. The glories of music are not 
unknown to me. After all, I was active in the 
profession as concert pianist, educa- 
critic, founder and 
director of The Composers’ Forum, ete., for 
than fifty years, both in Europe and 
America. Fr. Curtin concludes: “Perhaps Fa- 
ther Pettis has been the scene.” 
Yes, for more than fifty years. But, physically 
now far And to the 
and uses of very close 
indeed 

As for 


ence to 


musical 


tor composer, lecturer, 


more 
too close to 


at least, removed! true 


values music, ever 
closer 
an “unfortunate touch” in my refer- 
David's dancing the Ark, the 
ion of the word “vulgarly” in connection 


with the use of the term “strip tease” entirely 


before 
Oomiss 


changed the intent of my statement. The origi- 
nal text from II Kings vi. 20 in which David's 
wife Michol is “How 
glorious was the king of Israel today, uncover 
ing himself before the handmaids of his serv- 
ants was naked, as if one of the buffoons 
should be naked,” is neither leas 
less graphic! 


reported to have said: 


and 
“vulgar” nor 
Yes, “the picture is not all black on one side 
and white on the other,” 
but malignant 
rupt the whole unl 
march 


as Fr. Curtin remarks 
have been known to cor- 
s arrested in their onward 


spot 


Rev. Ashley B 


Carrollton, Ohio 


Pettis 


kd Father that Fa 
ther Pettis had painted too dismal a picture of 


Curtin's opinion was 


MAY | PRESENT 


Lore Noro AND WILLIAM HOFMANN: 


modern music. “There is much, much good in 


present-day musical life.” 


CONFESSION BY TELEPHONE 
EDITOR: 


In connection with your review of L. Bouyer’s 
The Meaning of the Monastic Life, let me call 
to your attention the news items about the 
Catholic priests in Germany who man switch- 
boards and answer phone calls from parish- 
ioners with problems. Father Bouyer in his 
book protests against “Christianity without 
tears.” Can there be soft spirituality of this 
kind that is at the same time genuine? These 
priests deny that they hear confessions over the 
phone but if a parishioner won’t shake himself 
enough to go to the rectory to have a problem 
answered, he may content himself with advice 
or consolation rather than sacramental absolu- 
tion. Father Bouyer is surely right in warning 
against the dangers of soft spirituality. 

Mrs. Christina M. Ward 
Chicago, [il 

Ed.: Very Rev. Francis J. Connell, C.SS.R., 
commenting on this German practice recently, 
said that the Church has never given a definite 
answer to this question of confession by tele- 
phone. Theologians, however, generally teach 
it is more probable that a person cannot receive 
absolution by telephone. But because there is a 
slight probability the other way, priests can 


give absolution by telephone in cases of great 
necessity, viz., an imprisoned miner in a cave 
in who can be reached only by phone. 


In response to a number of inquiries from readers, I 
want to say something about your art-work in THE CATH- 


OLIC WORLD, 


To give our readers variety, we 


use youl 


drawings as well as those of Mr. Lumen Winter 


Lore Noto needs no introduction. 
WORLD 


to CATHOLIC 


You have been known 


readers for years for your lay-out 


designs and those sprightly illustrations that have sprink- 


Lous Noto 


There was one drawing in a 


favorable comment and that 


recent 


was the 


issue 


illustration for 


led paprika on our editorial fare. 


much 


Michael] 


that drew 


Derrick’s article on Father Vincent McNabb, O.P. (January) 
The article itself was a marvelous tribute to a spiritual giant 


and the line-drawing of his face (by 


William Hofmann) 


brought out the intense dedication, asceticism and charity of 


the saintly Dominican. 


EDITOR 


Wittiam Hormann 
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Peace-Lovers and Package Deals 


by JOHN B. SHEERIN, C.S.P. 


As the UN enters the second decade of its existence, its supporters hope 
that it will become a really effective agency for the maintenance of inter- 
national peace, Pope Pius XII has been one of its staunchest supporters. 
In receiving the minister of El Salvador, for instance, he reminded the 
representative of this tiny nation not to expect too much immediately from 
the UN, but he went on to say: “It is no less certain that no one who as a 
sacred obligation has assumed the fight for a worthy peace should re- 
nounce the use of this possibility, limited as it is, in order to prod the 
conscience of mankind from so high and open a place. 2m 

“The conscience of mankind.” That should be ever before the eyes 
of the UN members. The framers of the UN disregarded conscience in 
1945 in ignoring the proposal to establish an organization based on funda- 
mental principles of justice. Instead they resorted to the veto principle, 
a device of power politics whereby the UN hoped to secure a balance of 
power among the great nations. That attempt has failed miserably. The 
UN has achieved some signal successes but it has had to limp along under 
the self-imposed defect of the veto, a scandal to the conscience of mankind. 


Now as we look toward the second ten years of the UN’s career, we hope 
for better things. Most of us are quite convinced that it is our last hope 
and that if it fails, world peace is a lost cause. But the shenanigans in the 
closing session in December have thrown some mighty cold water on our 
optimism. They have changed the nature of the UN. 

To begin with, the members introduced the principle of universality. 
They said that a United Nations organization should represent all nations 
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of the world. That sounds very 
broad and catholic. The UN should 
not set itself up as an aristocracy 
but as a democratic body. To 
achieve a real universality, however, 
the UN ran afoul of its Charter, 
which specifically restricts member- 
ship to “peace-loving nations,” but 
the Charter went down the drain for 
the sake of universality. 

Secondly, the closing days of the 
last session evoked a latent disre- 
spect for legal procedures in elec- 
tions to the Security Council and the 
General Assembly. 
We picture 
members of a primi- 
tive tribe drawing 
lots to elect a head- 


Big- 
time 
Bingo 


can 


man. We can even picture a group 
of friends drawing lots to decide 
who shall have a place of honor at 
table. But in an administrative as- 
sembly in which members should 
have the power of free choice, it is 
incongruous to allow “package 
Such devices 
strike at the very heart of an organi- 
zation dedicated to justice under 
law, whose members are pledged to 
rational and judicious consideration 
of administrative choices. 


deals” or lotteries. 


ry’ 
Tr. apply moral principles to prac- 
tical world affairs is no simple mat- 


ter. Moralists become dangerous 
star-gazers when they think that 
simple honesty is the solution to 
every problem. But if the UN hopes 
to appeal to the conscience of man- 
kind, it cannot snub the moral law. 
It should avoid even the appearance 
of resorting to expediency if it 
wishes to retain its prestige. When 
Sir Perey Spender of Australia, 
president of the Security Council, 
said: “It is not principle with which 
we are concerned here but expedi- 
ency—the expediency of inexorable 
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political circumstances,” he was do- 
ing the UN a great disservice. 

What did the “package deal” in- 
volve? The West was to consent to 
the admission of five Communist 
nations, including Outer Mongolia, 
on condition that the Soviets would 
allow the admission of thirteen non- 
Communist nations, many of whom 
were neutral. No new nation had 
been admitted to the UN since 1950 
and so it was thought that this deal 
would give the UN a long-needed 
universal character. 


Ay first, the US hesitated to ap- 
prove the deal since it meant the 
approval of Outer Mongolia. But it 
managed to swallow its moral 
scruples and went along with the 
deal. Not so Nation- 
alist China. By no 
stretch of the imagi- 
nation could it con- 
sider Outer Mon- 
golia a “peace-loving nation.” It was 
the gangster nation that had in- 
vaded China in 1947 and helped the 
hordes of Red assassins that 
swarmed into Korea in 1950. 

The Soviets, backing their Mon- 
golian accomplices in crime, natu- 
rally referred to the Nationalist 
Chinese as “obstructionists.” They 
were spoiling a deal that had been 
cooking for months. But the Na- 
tionalists must be admired for their 
courage, They knew they were tak- 
ing their UN life in their own hands. 
They were opposing the will of the 
majority and the majority could 
have its revenge by striking back. 
The majority could punish Nation- 
alist China by ousting it from the 
Security Council and giving its seat 
to Red China. 

Suffice it to say that the Soviets 
replied to the Nationalists’ veto of 
Outer Mongolia by their own veto of 


Benevolent 
Order of 
Butchers 
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all thirteeen non-Communist candi- 
dates. This draped the UN in gloom 
for a day but then big-hearted Rus- 
sia recanted and volunteered to ap- 
prove all thirteen except Japan. So, 
sixteen nations were admitted, with 
Japan and Outer Mongolia out in 
the cold. 


Tn s the principle of universality 
has made its inglorious entrance 
into the UN. By sponsoring the 
package deal, especially in its origi- 
nal form which embraced Outer 
Mongolia, the UN has bypassed its 
own Charter. It no longer asks that 
prospective members be “peace-lov- 
ing” or that they intend to live up 
to the purposes of the Charter. That 
puts the US as well as the UN on 
the spot with regard to the admis- 
Red China. Having spon- 
sored Outer Mongolia, neither the 
US nor the UN can consistently re- 
ject Red China. Under the principle 
of universality, “nobody but no- 
body” can be denied admission. 

The whole question of Red 
China’s admission will, however, be 
deftly postponed un- 
til after the Novem- 
ber elections in the 
United States. If Red 
China were admitted before Novem- 
ber, the present Administration 
would get some hard raps on the 
knuckles in the Presidential cam- 
paign. 


sion of 


Wait Till 
November 


I, turning thumbs down on Japan, 


the Soviets provided themselves 
with a bargaining card. When they 
ask for the admission of Red China, 
they will offer as bait the promise to 
admit Japan. This will be a tempta- 
tion hard for the US to resist. For 
the US knows that Japan is our 
strongest ally in Asia and that we 
would not want to lose her. There 
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is much neutralism in Japan and 
also some feeling in favor of closer 
relations with Red China. 

What is more important, the 
Japanese are extremely anxious (as 
witnessed by Parliamentary vote) 
to become members of the UN. In 
the N. Y. Times (Dee. 18, 1955) 
Thomas J. Hamilton writes that the 
Japanese feel that membership in 
the UN would erase their war guilt. 
So the prospect for the future is 
that, to please Japan and enable her 
to enter the UN, we will accept Rus- 
sia’s offer, We will admit Red China 
into the UN and the Chinese Na- 
tionalists will be ousted from their 
seat in the Security Council in favor 
of Mao’s gang. It’s the expedient 
thing to do! 


L EGAL principle was also violated 
in lamentable fashion when the As- 
sembly selected a temporary mem- 
ber of the Security Council. The US 
backed the Philippines which re- 
ceived forty votes to twenty-eight 
for Yugoslavia. The deadlock lasted 
for thirty-five ballots. Impatient, 
Assembly President José Maza of 
Chile decided to draw lots instead 
of waiting any longer to reach a 
winning majority. 
Yugoslavia was the 
lucky winner in this 
game of chance. The 
Assembly at first 
disapproved of Maza’s solution and 
refused to vote Yugoslavia in but 
they finally acquiesced on condition 
that Yugoslavia, after one year, 
would be succeeded by the Philip- 
pines. There was absolutely no ap- 
plause when it was announced that 
Yugoslavia was the winner. The 
members of the Assembly seemed to 
sense that they had betrayed the 
spirit of the UN organization. 
Maza said that the admission of 


The 
President's 
Lottery 
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the new members would “inspire 
unfailing respect for the principles 
of the Charter.” Such a statement 
sounds silly in view of what actually 
happened. The package deal and 
the lottery buried the Charter so 
deep that it will take months for it 
to emerge. 

Alistair Cooke in The Manchester 
Guardian Weekly called the Assem- 
bly’s vote “a vote of confidence in 
the Assembly’s comic and desperate 
resort to a lottery.” The spectacle of 
José Maza blindfolding himself and 
groping in a box containing two 
names was more tragic than comic. 
It was a departure from all rules of 
law and parliamentary free choice. 
Any person trained in the Common 
Law is shocked by such a reversion 
to barbaric procedure, (There is a 
provision in the Assembly's rules 
of procedure allowing a lottery to 
decide an election but it did not 
apply to this set of circumstances.) 

It is regrettable that the velo has 
been written into the framework of 
the UN. Maybe it cannot be elimi- 
nated. But the principle of univer- 
sality can be abandoned. It is a 
recent development. We who want 
to see the UN succeed are dismayed 
to see it failing by reason of betrayal 
of its own principles. It is not too 
late. There is still hope that it will 
rededicate itself as a federation of 
“peace-loving nations” solemnly 
pledged to the reign of justice under 
law. 

INTELLECTUALS, Not EGGHEADS 
Tne devotional fervor and organi- 
zational strength of American Cath- 
olicism stand in rather stark con- 
trast to the searcity of Catholic 
American intellectuals. They are 
conspicuously absent from meetings 
of learned societies and from the 
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roster of contributors to scholarly 
journals. The average Catholic, 
thanks to his religious training, is 
probably a sounder thinker than his 
contemporaries, yet Catholic profes- 
sional scholars at the top-level are 
all too rare. 

In this issue, Christopher Dawson 
asserts that we can meet the chal- 
lenge of secularism around us only 
by improving the quality of our 
higher education. Mr. Delaunay’s 
article offers some acid observations 
on the shortcomings of Catholic 
education at some of our lesser col- 
leges. 

Like all descendants of Adam, in- 
tellectuals can go bad. Due to the 
effects of original sin, they can even 
degenerate into eggheads. But I do 
know that an anti-intellectual Cath- 
olic is quite as preposterous as an 
anti-religious Catholic. Against the 
Lutheran idea of the total corrup- 
tion of reason, against Kantian ag- 
nosticism, against false mysticism 
and pragmatism and sentimental- 
ism, the Church has upheld the 
competence of the mind to arrive at 
objective truth. From time to time 
in history, the Church has solemnly 
warned her subjects against anti- 
intellectualism. 


‘Tosay we need a good healthy ef- 
fervescence of intellectual curiosity 


in Catholic circles. 
too soon. But as we 
ings of some of our 
restless Catholic in- Must 
tellectualsin France, It 

we hope that this Fizzle? 
American efferves- 

cence will not fizzle into devious 
forms of humanism as has been the 
‘ase in France. Let us hope that the 
Catholic intellectual revival will 
come to America in pure and total 
Catholicism. 


It cannot come 
read the writ- 
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Perhaps what has happened in 
Catholic circles in France may never 
happen here but it is disappointing 
to see so many French Catholic 
savants aping the worst features of 
their intellectual milieu. There are 
glaring exceptions such as Marcel, 
Guitton, Thibon but one can read 
page after page of French Catholic 
writing filled with the dreary plati- 
tudes of “progressivism.” Why 
must they parrot the party line of 
their Marxist contemporaries? 

An American Catholic intellectual 
can afford to steer clear of all party 
lines, Liberal or Conservative. There 
are flashes of light in both the Lib- 
eral and the Conservative programs 
but they are flickering gleams re- 
flected from the bright light of 
Christianity. Take for instance, the 
Liberal ideals of liberty and democ- 
racy. They are essentially Christian 
ideals but they have been extracted 
from the context of Christianity. 
Within Christianity, they are held 
together by a system of checks and 
balances. But taken out of context, 
the principle of liberty, for instance, 
is not harmonized with the prin- 
ciple of obedience to authority and 
it tends to run amuck. It rebels 
against Church law and trifles with 
national security. 


A FEW years ago, Father A. J. May- 
dieu, O.P., editor of La Vie Intel- 
lectuelle, pointed out that the pres- 
ent-day Christian has to be on his 


guard about Christian principles 


taken out of their context in Cath- 
olic teaching. To accept such iso- 
lated principles, according to Father 
Maydieu, may turn 
a Christian into an 
instrumentof causes 
he detests. For in- 
stance, he may be enticed into a 
Communist cause which can dex- 
terously twist a principle into its 
opposite, or into a Liberal or Radi- 
cal crusade which talks about spirit- 
ual values. The Christian, said Fa- 
ther Maydieu, can preserve Chris- 
tian principles only within the total 
framework that gave them birth. 

The cold indifference to the per- 
secution of Catholics behind the 
Iron Curtain which is evident in 
certain French Catholic circles was 
deplored by the French hierarchy 
in their statement of April 28, 1954. 
That indifference seems to be at its 
worst in intellectual circles. When 
150 Chinese missionaries compiled 
their document “L’ Etoile contre la 
Croix” giving the facts of life in Red 
China, Témoignage Chrétien called 
it “mediocre demagogic gymnas- 
tics” and Esprit declared it was 
“disagreeable to the ear of ‘a free 
creature of the good God.” 

The time is ripe for a real Cath- 
olie intellectual renascence in Amer- 
ica. It is to be hoped that the native 
good judgment of American Catho- 
lies will direct the movement away 
from the Scylla of stuffy traditional- 
ism as well as the Charybdis of 
“progressivism.” 


Father 
Maydieu 








THE CHALLENGE OF SECULARISM 


by CHRISTOPHER Dawson 


I, is no accident that the introduction of universal compulsory state edu- 
cation has coincided in time and place with the secularization of modern 
culture. Where the whole educational system has been dominated by a 
consciously anti-religious ideology, as in the Communist countries, the 
plight of Christianity is desperate, and even if there were no persecution 
of religion on the ecclesiastical level, there would be little hope of its sur- 
vival after two or three generations of universal Communist education. 
Here however the totalitarian state is only completing the work that the 
liberal state began, for already in the nineteenth century the secularization 
of education and the exclusion of positive Christian teaching from the 
school formed an essential part of the program of almost all the progres- 
sive, liberal and socialist parties everywhere. 

Unfortunately, while universal secular education is an infallible in- 
strument for the secularization of culture, the existence of a free system 
of religious primary education is not sufficient to produce a Christian cul- 
ture. We know only too well how little effect the Catholic school has on 
modern secular culture and how easily the latter can assimilate and absorb 
the products of our educational system. The modern Leviathan is such a 
formidable monster that he can swallow religious schools whole without 
suffering from indigestion. 


Bor this is not the case with higher education. The only part of Levia- 
than that is vulnerable is his brain, which is small in comparison with his 
vast and armored bulk. If we could develop Christian higher education to 
a point at which it meets the attention of the average educated man in 
every field of thought and life, the situation would be radically changed 
In the literary world something of this kind has already happened 
During my lifetime Catholicism has come back into English literature, so 
that the literary critic can no longer afford to ignore it. But the literary 
world is a very small one and it does not reflect public opinion to anything 
like the degree that it did in Victorian times. The trouble is that our mod- 
ern secular culture is sub-literary as well as sub-religious. The forces that 
affect it are in the West the great commercialized amusement industries 
and in the East the forces of political propaganda. And I do not think that 
Christianity can ever compete with these forms of mass culture on their 





own ground. If it does so, it runs 
the danger of becoming commer- 
cialized and politicized and thus of 
sacrificing its own distinctive val- 
ues. I believe that Christians stand 
to gain more in the long run by ac- 
cepting their minority position and 
looking for quality rather than 
quantity. 

This does not mean that Cath- 
olicism should become an esoteric 
religion for the learned and the 
privileged. The minority is a reli- 
gious minority and it is to be found 
in every class and at every intel- 
lectual level. So it was in the days 
of primitive Christianity and so it 
has been ever since, 


ray 

ao difference is that today the in- 
tellectual factor has become more 
vital than it ever was in the past 
The great obstacle to the conversion 
of the modern world is the belief 
that religion has no intellectual sig- 
nificance; that it may be good for 
morals and satisfying to man’s emo- 
tional needs, but that there is no 
such thing as religious knowledge. 
The only true knowledge is con- 
cerned with material things and 
with the concrete realities of social 
and economic life. 

This is a pre-theological difficulty, 
for it is impossible to teach men 
even the simplest theological truths, 
if they believe that the creeds and 
the catechism are nothing but words 
and that religious knowledge is not 
really knowledge at all. On the 
other hand, I do not believe that it is 
possible to clear the difficulty away 
by straight philosophical argument, 
since the general public is philo- 
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sophically illiterate and modern 
philosophy is becoming an esoteric 
specialism. 

The only remedy is religious edu- 
cation in the widest sense of the 
word. That is to say a general in- 
troduction to the world of religious 
truth and the higher forms of spirit- 
ual reality. By losing sight of this 
world, modern secular culture has 
become more grievously impover- 
ished than even the non-Christian 
cultures, for those cultures agreed 
in recognizing the existence of a 
higher supernatural or divine world 
on which human life was depend- 
ent. 


Now the Christian world of the 
past was exceptionally well pro- 
vided with ways of access to spirit- 
ual realities. Christian culture was 
essentially a sacramental culture 
which embodied religious truth in 
visible and palpable forms: art and 
architecture; music and poetry and 
drama, philosophy and history were 
all used as channels for the com- 
munication of religious truth. To- 
day all these channels have been 
closed by unbelief or choked by 
ignorance, so that Christianity has 
been deprived of its natural means 
of outward expression and com- 
munication. 

It is the task of Christian educa- 
tion to recover these lost contacts 
and to restore contact between reli- 
gion and modern society —— between 
the world of spiritual reality and the 
world of social experience. Of 
course this is not what is usually 
meant by education, which is usu- 
ally confined within the narrow 
limits of schools and examinations. 
But instruction cannot achieve 
much unless it has a culture behind 
it, and Catholic culture is essentially 
humanist in as much as there is 
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human which does not 
come within its sphere and which 
does not in some way belong to it. 

Thus Christian culture is a very 
rich and wide culture: richer than 
modern secular culture, because it 
has a greater spiritual depth and is 
not confined to a single level of 
reality; and wider than any of the 
oriental religions because it is more 
catholic and many-sided. For the 
average modern man, however, it is 
more or less a lost world and one 
from which even the modern Cath- 
olic has been partially estranged by 
his secular environment and tradi- 
tion. 

Thus we have a double task, first 
to recover our own cultural inherit- 
ance and secondly to communicate 
it to a sub-religious or neo-pagan 
world. I do not believe the second of 
these is as difficult as it appears at 
first sight, because people are be- 
coming more and more aware that 
something is lacking in their cul- 
ture: and there are many who are 
still far from positive religious be- 
lief but who possess a good deal of 
intellectual curiosity about religion 
which may become the 
something more. 

But the other condition is more 
difficult to fulfill, for even the Cath- 
olic minority which is conscious of 
its traditions has very few oppor- 
tunities for the study of Catholic 
culture. On the one hand we have 


nothing 


seed of 





The challenge of secularism must be met 
on the cultural level, asserts Christopher 
Dewson, noted Catholic historian. Chris- 
tianity can never compete with the mass cul- 
ture of commercialized amusements or po- 
litical propaganda on their own ground. The 
challenge must be met in higher education, 
and it is the task of Christian education first 
to recover our own cultura! inheritance, and 
secondly to communicate it to a sub-religious 
or neo-pagan world. 
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the highly specialized studies of the 
ecclesiastical seminary; on_ the 
other a wide range of university 
studies in which isolated scraps of 
Christian culture can be acquired 
through history and literature but 
which gives no opportunity for any 
general inclusive or synthetic study 
of Christian culture as such. 


| # seems to me that the time has 
come when the universities should 
consider whether it is not possible 
to do more for Christian studies. 
The Christian culture of the past 
was an organic whole. It was not 
confined to theology; it expressed 
itself also in philosophy and litera- 
ture, in art and music, society and 
institutions; and none of these 
forms of expression can be under- 
stood completely unless they are 
seen in relation to the rest. But un- 
der existing conditions this is im- 


possible. You can study some parts 
of the whole in detail but never the 
whole itself. 

To understand the development 


of Christian culture it must 
studied in all its three phases 
cient, Medieval 


be 
An- 
and Modern; Patris- 
tic, Scholastic and Humanist; By- 
zantine, Gothic and Baroque. At the 
most it is possible to study one of 
the first two parts of these triads in 
isolation from the rest, while the 
third cannot be studied at all. The 
result of this situation is that we 
tend to view Christian culture exclu- 
sively in one of its phases only. And 
the effect has been to narrow our 
whole conception of the subject so 
that we fail to see how it transcends 
the limitations of any particular age 
or social environment. 

Of course it may be objected that 
the subject is too vast a field to be 
studied as a whole. But the same 
may be said more or less of any 
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great culture—such as Hellenism or 
Islam or the civilization of China 
yet in those cases any specialized 
study of the past must be accom- 
panied by a general study of the 
whole. 

It is true that Christians do not al- 
ways this. There are 
many, especially among the Protes- 
tants and the sectarians, who look 
on Christianity and culture as alien 
from one another and who regard 
the world of culture as part of “this 
world,” the world that lies in dark- 
ness under the dominion of evil. In 
their extreme forms such views are 
irreconcilable with Catholicism. 
Nevertheless there is a kind of Cath- 
olic Puritanism which separates it- 
self as far as possible from secular 
culture and adopts an attitude of 
withdrawal and intransigency. Now 
this attitude of withdrawal is per- 
fectly justified on Catholic princi- 
ples. It is the spirit of the fathers 
of the desert and of the martyrs and 
confessors of the primitive Church, 
But it means that Christianity has 
become an underground movement 
and that the only place for Christian 
life and for Christian culture is in 
the desert and the catacombs. Under 
modern conditions, however, it may 
be questioned if such a withdrawal 
is possible. Today the desert no 
longer exists and the modern state 
exerts no less authority under- 
ground in the subway and the air 
raid shelter than it does on the earth 
and in the air. The totalitarian state 

and perhaps the modern state in 
general—is not satisfied with pas- 
sive obedience; it demands full co- 
operation from the cradle to the 
grave. 

Consequently the challenge of 
secularism must be met on the cul- 
tural level, if it is to be met at all; 
and if Christians cannot assert their 


recogn ize 
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right to exist in the sphere of higher 
education, they will eventually be 
pushed, not only out of modern cul- 
ture, but out of physical existence 


That is already the issue in Commu- 
nist countries, and it will become 
the issue here also, if we do not use 
our opportunities while we still 
have them. We are still living in- 
ternally on the capital of the past 
and externally on the existence of a 
vague atmosphere of religious toler- 
ance which has already lost its justi- 
fication in contemporary seculal 
ideology. It is a precarious situation, 
which cannot be expected to endure 
indefinitely and we ought to make 
the most of it while it lasts 


[ BELIEVE that it is the field of 
higher education that offers the 
greatest opportunities; first on the 
ground of effort, be- 
cause a comparatively small expen- 
diture of time and money is likely to 
produce more decisive results than 
a much greater expenditure at a 
lower level 


economy of 


And secondly because 
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this is the sphere where there is 
most freedom of action and where 
the tradition of intellectual and 
spiritual freedom is likely to sur- 
vive longest. Moreover the need for 
action is especially urgent in this 
field, because the social changes of 
the last half century have extin- 
guished the old tradition of inde- 
pendent private scholarship to 
which historical studies owed so 
much in the past. Most of all, per- 
haps was this tradition 
Catholics, where men like 
and Acton and Edmund 
Bishop gave their lives to the study 
of Christian history and culture 
without academic position or eco- 
nomic reward. But today the dis- 
appearance of the class 
makes this kind of unorganized in- 
dividual 


strong 
among 


Lingard 


leisure 


scholarship impossible. 
Either the Church or the universi- 
ties must carry on the tradition and 
make themselves responsible for the 
maintenance of studies in 
ture of Christendom, or 
will not be done at all. 


the cul- 
the work 





The American Catholic 


by JOHN L. MURPHY 


le was Cardinal Suhard who in- 
sisted so strongly and so well upon 
the principle of adaptation in the 
Church. “The Church of Christ,” 
he said over and over, “belongs to 
all times, to all places, to all peo- 
ples.” As a result, it must ever adapt 
and adjust itself to the ever-chang- 
ing circumstances of human life 
It must make use of things as they 
are in order to sanctify all of life 
This thought is a wholesome 
thought for the American Catholic; 
it is something, however, that we 
might not always understand prop- 
erly. 

The principle of adaptation itself 
is time-honored in the Church. Both 
in theory and in practice, we find 
that the Church always tried to ad- 
just itself to various circumstances 
of time and place. Somewhat as St 
Paul looked about Athens for some- 
thing he might use to present his 
doctrine, so the Church has 
looked first at the needs of those to 
whom she would preach. St. Paul 
noted in Athens a religious spirit; 
rather than condemn their error, he 
made use of it to sanctify them: 
“For as I was going about and ob- 
serving objects of your worship, | 
found also an altar with this in- 
scription: “To the unknown God’ ” 
(Acts xvii. 23). From then he 


also 


passed on to the doctrine he would 
teach, giving it always that careful 
expression which we associate with 
the “Apostle of the Gentiles.” 


I, the long 
there have 


history of the Church, 
been many changes, 
sometimes very profound changes. 
The history of marriage legislation, 
for example, presents an interesting 
study in this regard. Even the ad- 
ministration of the Sacraments, 
while always retaining the essential 
matter and form, have known some 
extensive differences. In particular, 
the liturgical language of the 
Church has varied from century to 
century. The first 
guage of Hebrew way to the 
the different Oriental 
languages still in use in the Eastern 
Church 


liturgical lan- 
gave 
Greek and 


And Greek, in turn, gave 
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vibrant, 


ever-new, 


Church is a living thing, 
Essentially unchanging 
in its nature and its doctrine, in all second. 
ry matters it seeks to adapt and adjust itself 
to various circumstances of time and place. 
Now that Catholicism has come 
of age, says Father John L. Murphy, it is time 
that 


American 


American Catholics take a more active 
part in this work of adapting the Church to 
modern life. They have much to contribute 
that is uniquely and distinctively American. 
Father Murphy at present is engaged in post- 
graduate work at the Gregorian University, 
Rome. 
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way to Latin in the Roman culture 
Even in our own day, we find the 
use of modern languages permitted 
more and more in the liturgy——per- 
mission to use German or French or 
English in various sacraments, for 
example. 

There have been recent changes 
in other liturgical laws: those con- 
cerning Evening Mass; the Euchar- 
istic fast; the number of feasts and 
octaves, and of Orations at Mass, 
and the like. But the most recent 
and perhaps most important change 
in liturgical practice is that con- 
tained in the decree of the Sacred 
Congregation of Rites, dated No- 
vember 16, 1955, whereby all litur- 
gical functions on Holy Thursday, 
Good Friday and Holy Saturday are 
to be held in the afternoon or eve- 
ning, together with other regula- 
tions. All of these changes are adap- 
tations to the needs of modern life. 


i. some quarters, we hear amaze- 


ment and even fear expressed con- 
cerning such adaptations. It arises, 
however, from a fear of something 
else — something which should be 
feared. The confusion, however, is 
unfortunate. The real fear is the 
heresy of Modernism. It is a heresy 
of our own day, and for that reason 
it is more real because it is so much 
closer, It came to a climax in 1909 
during the reign of Pius IX, through 
whose efforts it was stopped within 
the Catholic Church. Yet traces have 
remained, and now and then certain 
modernistic tendencies reappear. 
Even though these tendencies are 
promptly opposed—as recently, for 
example, in the encyclical of Pius 
XH, “Humani Generis” 
cause for 
is always 
Modernism 
branches of 


they give 
uneasiness. And there 
the fact that 
continues in certain 
Protestantism to this 


obvious 
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very day; it forms the basis, ulti- 
mately, for Liberal Protestantism 
today. 


‘Ten error of Modernism was that it 
applied the principle of adaptation 
wrongly. It applied this principle 
to the doctrine of the Church, and 
to the very nature of the Church 
itself. As a result, the Modernist 
would say that the Church and her 
doctrine is constantly in change. 
The Church today is not the same 
Church of the past except in the 
sense that it has “evolved” from 
that Church. The same is true of 
doctrine. For the Modernist, the 
Church must always be something 
different, and its belief should 
change from century to century, 
ever adjusting itself to the different 
states of mind in different people at 
different times. What the Church 
might profess as true today, need 
not be true forever; in another age, 
a different creed might take its 
place. 


Meevar, what Modernism 
amounted to was this: it was the 
people who formed and fashioned 
the nature of the Church and its be- 
lief, instead of being formed and 
fashioned by a divinely-instituted, 
infallible Church. A Church which 
comes from God cannot change 
either its nature or its doctrine; 
these are unchanging as God Him- 
self is unchanging. But such a 
Church can change in secondary 
matters; it can also make progress 
in its understanding of the doctrines 
entrusted to it by God. That is part 
of the life of the Church, for the 
Church is not a dead thing, com- 
mitted to the transmission of a set 
of laws finished once and for all in 
the long-distant past. It is Some- 
thing of the living present, 
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As is frequently the case in the his- 
tory of the Church, Modernism 
arose from one extreme, and it has 
been followed by certain tendencies 
to the opposite extreme. Modernism 
said that everything in the Church 
was change; the ultra-conservative 
would that nothing in_ the 
Church change: he fears all 
change and adaptation. The Amer- 
ican Catholic tends to be conserva- 
tive in general; it is a part of the 
national spirit. When such con- 
servatism is coupled to a fear of 
change itself, 
become ultra-conservatism. 


say 


may 


however, it tends to 
This is 
just as dangerous an error as the 
opposite extreme of Modernism 
Where the Modernist would destroy 
the Church by making it something 
which is change, the 
ultra-conservatist would destroy the 
Church by making it something life- 
inert 


forever in 


less, 
to settle for 
smooth-sailing Church- 


Indeed the tendeney 
a routine, 
life is appealing to many men. It 
safe. Yet it carries 
within itself the danger of stifling 
enthusiasm initiative. It is 
liable to away from all intel- 
lectual concerns of religion. It 
might settle for a type of 
Church-life which grows happy and 
content if the bills are paid for the 
maintenance of church and school, 
and if the various organizations ad- 


appears as 


and 
shy 


easily 


here to a more or less stable routine. 

It is certainly difficult to tread the 
dangerous and delicate path be- 
tween ullra-conservatism and mod- 
ernism; no would deny that 
Yet it is the path the Church must 
ever follow. Today, American Cath- 
olies are coming to realize this more 
and more clearly. They are coming 
to realize, as well, that the American 
Church 
part in this work of adapting the 


one 


must take a more active 
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Church to 
Catholicism 


life. American 
come of and 
it must take its proper place in the 
intellectual, the social, and the litur- 
vical life of the universal Church. 


modern 


has age, 


Ay the start, the Church in Amer- 
ica was necessarily 
Church 


a “receiving” 
It depended, that is, upon 
help and guidance from its Euro- 
pean brethren. By this, we do not 
refer to the necessary direction of 
Rome as the center of Christianity; 
this is something pertaining to the 
very nature of the Church. We 
mean, rather, the influence of Cath- 
olics in Germany or France or Ire- 
land and many other’ countries, 
upon American Catholic life. While 
America was a missionary country, 
it would obviously depend whole- 
heartedly upon that assistance. 
When the hierarchy was first estab- 
lished, the choice would most natu- 
rally fall upon men born in Europe 

In this way, the Church of Amer- 
ica has taken root-—-much like the 
United States itself—in the tradi- 
tions and cultures of many different 
peoples. In that process of forming 
the United States, however, the end 
result has not been simply a mix- 
ture of unrelated elements. Quite 
the contrary, it has been the forma- 
tion of an entirely distinct spirit, 
something new, something proper 
to America itself; something 
found elsewhere in the world. 


Now in the work of the Church in 
America, this same type of adapta- 
tion ought to take place, and in 
many respects it has. The American 
system of parochial schools is cer- 
tainly a unique institution, fash- 
ioned to meet the needs of a par- 


ticular country. In 


instances, 


many other 
however, we may have 
been slow to realize the work which 
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must be accomplished. In more re- 
cent times, we may have been hin- 
dered even more by the memory of 
Modernism, or even by the evils of 
a laicism of an earlier era the 
wrong type of association with the 
work of the Church on the part of 
the laity. 


I. the more recent views on mis- 
sionary activity in foreign countries, 
the outlook is quite different from 
that which prevailed when America 
was still a mission territory. The 
stress is constantly placed today 
upon the adaptation of the Church 
to the culture which already exists 
in a pagan country. The first hope 
is for the establishment of a native 
clergy and a native hierarchy; the 
missionary comes primarily to es- 
tablish the Church in this manner, 
and then withdraws when his task 
is completed and he is no longer 
needed. The modern missionary 
will go to great extremes in his ef- 
forts to adopt the culture of the 
country in which he is working. He 
does not desire to impose his own 
cultural background upon these 
people he would convert. He is in- 
terested not merely in teaching the 
unchanging doctrine of the Church; 
he wants also to assist in forming 
the inner “spirit” of these people, 
that spirit which is so necessary to 
give life to their religious activity. 

Something similar must also be 
done, perhaps even now, here in 
America, for America also has its 
own culture. It is something newer 
than the ancient culture of China 
and Japan, but it is no less real and 
no less proper to America. What 
might not have been done from the 
beginning, must now be 
plished more and more s0, as 
American culture continues to de- 
velop deeper and firmer roots. 


accom- 
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In practice, what might this mean? 
What work still lies before us? We 
can see many fields of activity. 
Catholic literature, for example. 
What we need today for American 
Catholics are solid doctrinal works, 
written in the American idiom. This 
calls for an increasing number of 
American scholars and theologians 
(already happily on the upgrade). 
We have, until recently, been 
greatly dependent upon translations 
for our religious literature; or we 
have been content with “pious” lit- 
erature produced in America, but 
not reflecting a more profound 
Catholicism. It is easy to see, how- 
ever, that even the best of transla- 
tions will nevertheless reflect the 
spirit, the mentality to be found in 
the original. As such, they may at 
times prove rather dull and trying 
reading for the average American 
reader. 


W.. need scholars, also, who will 
treat of the American problems in 


particular, and from a_ typically 
American point of view. In laying 
the groundwork for Catholic lay 
action, for example, we need a well- 
balanced approach that takes its 
rise from conditions as they exist in 
this country, rather than as they 
are in France or Belgium or Ger- 
many. There is a sincere doubt in 
the minds of many men whether 
European Catholic Action  tech- 
niques can ever prove equally effec- 
tive on the American scene. The 
situations are far too diverse, and 
may possibly require quite different 
approaches. 

The matter of Church architecture 
might also enter into this picture. 
Our first desires in America were to 
reproduce the architectural master- 
pieces of Europe. And what did we 
obtain except bad imitations! The 
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great Gothic cathedrals of Europe 
expressed the spirit and faith of a 
certain people at a certain point in 
history; they were fashioned from 
the materials on hand in those ages. 
Today, in America, we must seek to 
find our own expression. The spiril 
and the materials of our particular 
time and our special culture should 
find expression in what we build. 
The same is true of our religious 
art: it is not imitations of what 
other people have done at other 
times that we should develop, but 
rather what we ourselves feel today. 


‘Tu question of Church music 
presents many of the same difficul- 
ties. We long for American con- 
vregations that will sing, and yet we 
have difficulties. Many of our hymns 
have been transplanted bodily from 
European cultures, The music fre- 
quently proves to be something less 
appealing to the American Catholic 
than those of the original nation; 
and in translation, the words may 
often have a sugary, emotional qual- 
ity which searcely corresponds at 
all to the American spirit. We need 
hymns which will be more appeal- 
ing to the American if we are to 
have a truly enthusiastic approach 
to them. It is a question of search- 
ing out straightforward melodies, 
but even more, of composing words 
which will the faith of 
American Catholics in their own 
idiom rather than a European one. 

This very same thing is true of 
such things as novena prayers and 
the like, particularly when they are 
translations from the Italian or the 
French. The Latin spirit will say 
things in one way, and the Amer- 
ican spirit will say them in another. 
There is room, of course, for both 
in the Church. To the Italian, the 


express 
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colorful big feast 
days will have an appeal that they 
might never have for the American; 
such things must be considered, The 
American would 
something more 


processions of 


possibly prefer 
like the well-or- 
dered, more liturgical type of pro- 
cession, such as the Germans have 
It is less “popular” than the Italian 
Lype, but then, the American is by 
nature a far more reserved person. 


Tu question, however, of liturgi- 
cal reform will call for the 
concentrated attention. Such things 
as the use of the vernacular in the 
liturgy mean much more than sim- 
ply translating texts into English, 
There must be a gradual develop- 
ment of a 


most 


liturgy in a modern 
tongue what Father Hermann 
Schmitt calls a “metamorphosis.” 
This question must also be solved in 
American terms. 


All of these are particular phases 


of the problem which faces the 
American Church. There are things 
to be discussed, things to be done; it 
is a test of a vital, living Church to 
be able to face such questions, The 
principle of adaptation will con- 
tinue to exercise its influence in the 
universal Church. Far from hinder- 
ing that labor, the most enthusiastic 
promoter of this work is Rome it- 
self. Today as always, the touch- 
stone of true Catholicism is devo- 
tion to Rome and to her directives. 
In this modern world of ours, this 
means zealous labor toward bring- 
ing the faith into the every-day lives 
of men; it means helping them to 
express personally and in their own 
way, the faith which they have re- 
ceived from Christ and which unites 
men of all nations in a common 
bond under the leadership of 
Christ’s own Vicar on earth. 
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by Arthur J. Roth 


Pin LIM O'NEILL dismounted from the bicycle 
and looked up at the wrought iron sign sur- 
mounting the arch: DUNGANNON ROYAL SCHOOL. 

He ran his hand through a thatch of aban- 
doned red hair, and then wheeled his bicycle 
through the arch and up the path. 

A quick chill of fear gripped him as he 
looked into the bicycle room. It was his second 
week of school and the fear had been mount- 
ing daily. He noticed the boys standing in a 
little knot outside the door, talking. He felt 
the hostile silence and the cold glances as he 
passed them. 

He knew that he did not belong in that par- 
ticular school, yet the situation had been 
forced on him, It was the only available one 
within cycling distance and his parents could 
not afford to board him in any of the other 
schools. 

He unstrapped his satchel and walked out- 
side. A voice from the group questioned 
loudly. 

“Who let the wild dog loose?” The rest of 
the boys snickered. Phelim ignored them and 
mounted the outside steps and went into the 
building 





He entered the classroom. He slid into his 
seat and took out a book, busying himself 
with it and avoiding the glances of his class- 


mates 


Tu teacher, Master Pendexter, had not yet 
arrived. Across from Phelim two girls were 
talking in conspiratorial whispers, their dark 
heads bobbing up and down and their conver- 
sation punctuated with giggles. They re- 
minded him of two old hens, clucking at each 
other over a piece of bread. He looked up and 
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the 
who 


caught 
youth, 


eye of 
was 


a supercilious 
inspecting him 
critically, as if he were an old piece 
of harness that might need repairs. 

Master Pendexter walked into the 
room. He rapped the desk twice 
with his knuckles and the talk sub- 
sided. He started reading the roll, 

“Adams, Barker, Cowley, Craw- 
ford, Dunlop, Findlay, Franklin, 
Gordon, Hamilton, Kingsley, Mar- 
tin, Morgan, Newell,” he hesitated 
slightly and then 
name. 

“O'Neill.” 

“Here,” Phelim replied. 

“Papist!” 

He heard the indictment 
flung at his back, the word seeming 
to hang in the still air. The Master 
looked up and his 
brow tightened down in annoyance 
before he back to the roll. 
Phelim little lower in the 
seat and nervously loosened his blue 


read Phelim’s 


fierce 


from his book 
went 
slunk a 
and gold-striped school tie a frac- 
tion of an inch. 


4 

Doss Master finished the roll and 

the 
“Now that we are starting our 

second week of the term | expect a 

little more industry and a little less 

levity 


addressed students: 


I am always indulgent the 
week realizing that 
difficulty in 
habit of 
I assigned 


first many of 
the 
idleness. Friday 
11, 12 and 13. I 
assume no one experienced any un- 
due difficulty with these problems 
Sloan—come up to the board and 
do number thirteen on page eleven. 

A tall black-haired boy came up 
to the board with his book. He 
sketched a triangle quickly on the 
board and proceeded to illustrate 
a theorem. Halfway through he 
bogged down not knowing the final 
step. The Master said: 


you have losing 
Stiinmet 


pages 
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“I expect better than that from 
you, Sloan. Go to your seat.” 

The Master turned and faced the 
class. 

“O'Neill?” 

“Sir,” Phelim answered. 

“Come up and finish the prob- 
lem.” 

Phelim came up to the board and 
completed it. The Master nodded 
in satisfaction and then sensing 
something, his nostrils flared and 
he remarked acidly: 

“There seems to be a rather dis- 
agreeable odor emanating from 
your person, O'Neill, can you ex- 
plain it?” 

The class giggled and the Master 
rapped his desk and said: 

“That will do.” 

The youth felt the hot flush 
creeping up his face. His mouth 
tightened into a thin line and the 
words came out, surly and slow. 

“IT have to clean the pigs out in 
the morning.” 

The Master said, not unkindly: 

“I see. Perhaps you should make 
another arrangement. Clean them 
out in the evening or have someone 
else take care of it. All right.” 

Phelim turned and walked down 
the row of desks. He kept his eyes 
on the ground and stumbled awk- 
wardly getting into his seat. He 
caught the disdainful look of the 
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girl sitting next to him. His hand 
started up once again to the school 
tie and he loosened it another frac- 
tion of an inch. 


‘Las rest of the morning passed 
without incident. At lunch time he 
took the paper sack out of his 
satchel and went down to the room 
where the bicycles were stored. It 
was dark and cool—a sub-basement 
in the building. He had not yet de- 
cided to join the other students who 
usually ate on the lawn outside 

He sat on a small box among the 
bicycles and methodically ate the 
thick bread slices with their 
layers of light yellow, almost white, 
churn butter. 

From the lawn he 
caught an odd laugh and shout. He 
knew they were talking about him 
Suddenly he stopped chewing—his 
mouth half full—and holding his 
breath he began to sniff delicately. 
He could smell nothing. He re- 
sumed eating and watched stoically 
the beam of sunlight that spilled in 
the door. It darkened and lightened 
as the face of the sun caught stray 
wisps of cloud. 

Suddenly he became aware that 
the noise outside had stopped. Then 
he heard steps and in a moment five 
or six boys had crowded into the 
room. He stood up and looked over 
at them. The beam of sunlight, 
blocked by backs and legs, broke 
into a pattern of light and dark 
shafts. He called across to them, 
trying to keep the fear from his 
voice, 

“What do you want?” 

They walked over and a tall youth 
started looking him up and down 
He half turned to the others and 
said: 


soda 


outside on 


“Here we have an excellent ex- 


ample of Homo Hibernium. It is 
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distinguished from the rest of its 
class, by several features. Dirty 
nails, pig-manured boots, a certain 
wild look, an unpleasant odor.” 

Several of the boys laughed and 
the tall youth with a sweep of his 
arm brought his forefinger to rest 
on Phelim’s tie. 

“And egg on 
cluded. 

Phelim looked 
quick motion the other youth 
clenched his fist and brought it 
sweeping up to catch Phelim on the 
underside of the nose. A_ cry 
escaped him and he stepped back, 
his shut in pain, 
his cupped hand covering his nose. 
The other youths crowded in again 
and the tall boy took up the dis- 
course, 

“If properly trained, this species 
can be civilized. I propose we start 
the training by having this,” here 
he swept his arm out again and 
down in a mock gesture of defer- 
ence, “prince of the pigsty repeat a 
few simple phrases.” 

The other youths bunched in a 
little closer anticipating sport. The 
tall one continued. 

“Say— ‘God Save the King.’” 

Phelim looked up at the ring of 
hostile faces. With the back of his 
hand he tenderly wiped off a thin 
trickle of blood that was escaping 
from his nostril. He ran his tongue 
over his upper lip and caught the 
bitter-sweet taste of blood. A quick 
angry voice broke from the group. 

“Say it, you ring-kissing Papist!” 

Phelim repeated the words dour- 
ly, one by one, trying to prevent his 
voice from betraying how close he 
was to tears. 

“Now, ‘to h with the Pope,’” 
the tall one commanded. 

Phelim looked up at the group 
fearfully and then said: 


his tie,” he con- 


down and in a 


eyes screwed 
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“No. I won't say that.” 

He saw the quick movement and 
threw his arm up. The blow caught 
him high on the head and he stum- 
bled sideways. 

“Give him another box,” 
them urged savagely. 

Phelim crouched against the wall, 
his head lowered and both arms up 
covering his face. He felt the quick 
explosion of pain in his side and the 
expanding balloon of fear in his 
stomach. 

From somewhere above them a 
bell sounded imperiously. They 
listened for a second and then one 
said urgently: 

“Hickey—-hickey, there goes the 
bell.” 

As they were trooping out the 
door, one of them turned and said: 

“You better not snitch on us.” 


one of 


Pontsve leaned against the wall for 
a few seconds watching the square 
of sunlight. He sniffled several 
times and wiped his nose on the 
sleeve of his jacket and then looked 
curiously at the dark-red stain. He 
went over to the door entrance and 
leaned over, his hands on his knees, 
and let the drops fall from his nose 
and on to the cement floor. The sun 
caught them and gave them a fiery 
brilliance. 

He remembered the bell and 
brought his head up. He angrily 
wondered why he had to go to high 
school. The McNamaras and Loys 
didn’t go. He decided he wouldn't 
go back to class. He'd just take 
the bicycle and let the whole bunch 
go to blazes. He had the quick pic- 
ture of his mother, every Thursday 
getting the egg money and putting 
it into the teapot and saying proud- 
ly, “that’s to give Phelim a little 
education.” 

He didn’t know what he needed 
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with education. As it was he could 
do all the work around the farm, 
could even work out, making ten 
shillings a day, plowing or mowing, 
or even cutting turf in the bog. 

He decided to quit school, He re- 
membered his books and knew he’d 
have to go back for them. He 
sighed and holding his nose, went 
out the door, up the steps and into 
the building. He tiptoed past his 
classroom door and went into the 
washroom where he inspected his 
face in the dirt-speckled mirror 
over the wash bowl. 

Taking a towel from the holder 
he wet corner of it under the 
faucet and carefully wiped away 
the blood from around the corners 
of his nose. He noticed the dark 
angry splotch high on his cheek- 
bone. He rubbed that too with the 
towel and realized that there would 
be a bruise mark there after a few 
hours. 


one 


His nose had stopped bleeding. 
Taking a last look at himself in the 
mirror, he turned and left the wash- 
room. Outside his classroom 
he hesitated briefly, then caught 
the knob and turned it slowly. He 
opened the door and stepped inside 
The Master turned head 
asked severely: 

“Well, O’Neill, what is the mean- 
ing of this tardiness?” 

“Please sir, I fell in the bicycle 
room and hit my nose and it started 
bleeding and I had to wait until it 
stopped.” 


door 


his and 


ry 

| Master’s eyes took in the 
crusted blood on the inside of the 
nostril and the red angry mark on 


the cheekbone. He divined what 
had passed and he walked over to 
the center of the 
the class. 

“It is perhaps provident that this 


room and faced 
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is the history class because | be- 
lieve that what O’Neill suffered 
might best be looked at as an his- 
torical incident. I know, and O'Neill 
knows, and some of you in the class 
know, that his falling was no acci- 
dent. 

“Three hundred and fifty years 
ago a man ruled this county. His 
clan had ruled the same county for 
650 years previous. He was a 
prince, a man at ease in the court 
of Elizabeth the Tudor or at the 
head of a troop of horse riding into 
battle. A man who knew Latin, 
English and his native Gaelic. A 
man with deep blue eyes and a red 
spade beard. In the year 1600 he 
and his army controlled the length 
and breadth of Ireland. Elizabeth 
knuckled to his demands and the 
King of Spain paid court to him 
His power was great, his courage 
unlimited and his deep 
The name of that man was Red 
Hugh O'Neill, Earl of Dungannon, 
master of the County Tyrone, ruler 
of Ulster and known from the glens 
to the coast as “The O'Neill.’ 


wisdom 


“Eventually his reign was sapped 


by treachery. In the year that fol 
lowed his people were hounded 
from Ulster and driven into Con- 
naught. Their lands were usurped 
by Scottish and English freebooters 
and adventurers. The Gaels were 
driven off at sword-point and their 
holdings stolen by men who took 
advantage of a deliberate campaign 
to exterminate the native Irish 
“The names of those land thieves 
were,” he strode over to the desk 
and flipped open the roll book. He 
read the names out explosively, 
flinging them at the class: 
“Adams, Barker, Cowley, Craw- 
ford, Dunlop, Findlay, Franklin, 
Gordon, Hamilton, Kingsley, Martin, 
Morgan, Newell,” he stopped at the 
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name of O’Neill and looked up 
voice dropped as he added, 

“and Pendexter.” 

The class watched him 
Most of the boys were keeping their 
heads down, fearing to 
The Master had become 
something huge, towering at the 
head of the Gradually the 
little ivory lights left the Master’s 
eyes and his shoulders settled into 
their usual slope. He finished pe- 
dantically : 

“I trust there will be no 
occurrences of this nature.” 
He turned to Phelim and said: 

“You may go home and have your 
nose attended to.” 


closely , 
meet his 
viance. 


class. 


more 


F enon left the classroom and 
went out into the hall where he 
stopped and drew a big breath. He 
supposed an O'Neill could stand an- 
other few days of school. He threw 
back his shoulders and adopted a 
slight swagger. His hand hovered 
near the hilt of an imaginary sword 
and his head felt the weight of his 
bonnet with its long, jaunty, black- 
cock’s feather. He swept down the 
stairs and into the bicycle room. 
At the door he threw back his cloak 
and challenged the long rows of 
bicycles, his sword out and the 
point moving warily in the shadows. 

He sheathed the sword and took 
his bicycle from the rack and 
wheeled it outside. A thought came 
to him and he went back up the 
stairs and into the building. He 
went down a corridor and into the 
Art Room which was unoccupied. 
He opened the door, walked boldly 
in and pocketed a piece of chalk 
from the blackboard ledge. 
turned 


He re- 
to the bicycle room. He 
looked at the long rectangle of light 
flooding into the room and noticed 
the blood stains. He scuffed at them 
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with his boots and then bent over. 
He sketched words out on the con- 
crete, working swiftly. With the 
chalk held flat he filled in the out- 
lines of the letters. 

He finished his task and surveyed 
the phrase. The sun bounced off 
the whiteness of the chalk and the 
letters stood out, taut and challeng- 
ing: 

“UP THE REBELS!” 
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He bent swiftly and signed it 
“THE O'NEILL.” 

He turned, giving no heed to the 
morrow, and swung his leg up on 
the bicycle. His thin high whistle 
soared out on the strains of “The 
Bold Fenian Men.” This afternoon 
he was the O'Neill, head of the clan 
O'Neill, Earl of Dungannon and 
master of every acre in County 
Tyrone. 


Lament 


by A. M. SULLIVAN 


Mourn them with bitter voice 
The golden knell is rung, 

Yeats and Russell and Joyce 

Who sang with the druid’s tongue. 


Their lofty hammers swung 
And beat the anvils hard 

Till pointed echoes stung 
The Fianna’s sleeping guard. 


There’s wonder in Tir-na-n-Og 
As Finn of the leathery lung 
Cries as they disembogue 
“Bring us the songs unsung.” 


In the land of the Ever-Young 
Joyce and Russell and Yeats 
Gather old rhymes among 

The oaks where Oisin waits. 


With strings of a bitter choice 
The ancient harp is strung, 

And Yeats and Russell and Joyce 
Sing with the druid’s tongue. 





U. S. Family Allowances? 


by ALICE NICHOLSON 


I, Philadelphia on March 2, 1955, 
six parents including a mother of 
eight children committed to 
jail because they couldn’t pay fines 
for their children’s school truaney 
Altogether forty parents were ar- 
raigned on charges of violating the 
state public The 
mother of the eight was given a five- 
day sentence when she said she 
couldn't pay the fine levied because 
her son, James, fourteen years of 
age, had gone to work instead of at- 
tending his junior 
classes. 


were 


school code. 


high school 

This is just one of the means 
various cities are employing in or- 
der to stop the swelling tide of ju- 
venile delinquency. Philadelphia is 
striking at the roots the home. 
According to the Magistrate “in this 
court you get the beginnings of the 
delinquency picture, It is necessary 
to get tough at times. Usually a fine 
does the trick ... from then on the 
child goes to school.” 


0. the surface the plan seems ef- 
fective. Parents will be less negli- 
gent with their youngsters if a fine 
hangs over their heads. But often 
poverty makes it necessary for chil- 
dren to begin working prematurely, 
consequently they cannot be in 
school. Such was the case of James 


According to a friend “he was not 
out stealing or committing crimes 

he was working as a house 
painter to help his mother. He 
turned every cent over to her to help 
for the seven younger 
dren.” 


care chil- 


| ae a fine upon the boy’s 
mother added to her already 
strained finances. Her failure to 
meet the payment brought upon her 
shame and degradation. Putting her 
in jail took her away from her re- 
sponsibilities to seven young chil- 
dren and could have implanted in 
them seeds of resentment and bit- 
terness against society leading to 
juvenile delinquency. 

How to cope with the problem of 
juvenile delinquency is a matter of 
concern to every major city, to the 
courts, to the police and school au- 





With the exception of the United States, 
varying plans for government aid to families 
with young children, have been in effect in 
all major industrial countries for some time. 
Alice (Mrs. E.D.) Nicholson discusses the 
merits of the program as it has been fanc- 
tioning in Canada for the past ten years. 
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Francis J. Corley, 8.J., Editor of Social Order 
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thorities. It is costing our govern- 
ment millions of dollars in investi- 
gations and remedies. 


I, the past ten years our neighbor 
to the north, Canada, has been ex- 
perimenting with a new type of 
social legislation which indirectly 
has stemmed the tide of delin- 
quency. This legislation, called 
Family Allowances, provides a more 
adequate family income enabling 
most of the Canadian children to 
stay in school. As a matter of fact 
among its provisions is a stipulation 
that a child to be eligible for Fam- 
ily Allowances must be attending 
school if he is of age. A 
school authority in one of the prov- 
inces said, “The attendance of 
school children has been much bet- 
ter since the Family Allowance pay- 
ments have been paid . you (the 
Family Allowance officials) are the 
most effective attendance officers 
the province has ever had.” 

Children in Canada have less op- 
portunity now to absent themselves 
from school, to loiter in the streets 
or to get into trouble. Their parents 
are enabled through Family Allow- 
ances to clothe and feed them prop- 
erly, and those who otherwise were 
absenting themselves from school 
because of poverty or embarrass- 
ment over lack of proper clothing, 
find no excuse. Nor is it so neces- 
sary for the children to enter the 
labor force prematurely and forfeit 
their education in order to supple- 
ment their father’s income. 


school 


War is this new type social legis- 
lation? 
It is the Family Allowance Act 


which was put into effect by the 
Canadian Government in July, 1945. 
It provides that an allowance be 
paid to every family, regardless of 
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economic status if they have chil- 
dren under sixteen years of age. It 
is intended to enable the parents of 
children to provide proper mainte- 
nance, care, training, education and 
advancement of the child by supple- 
menting the father’s income. Every 
month after registration of the 
child, the mother receives a check 
from the government so that she 
can personally be responsible for 
spending it for the child as stipu- 
lated. 

,ayment is made through the De- 
partment of National Health and 
Welfare and at present some 1,800,- 
000 families are getting allowances 
amounting to approximately $23,- 
000,000 a month. The average paid 
to each family is just over $13.00 a 
month. The government considers 
the $350,000,000 annual output for 
the allowances and their adminis- 
tration as a cheap investment for 
preservation of the nation’s greatest 
resource—its young boys and girls. 


A reemscen economists, sociologists 
and others interested in social wel- 
fare have been watching with keen 
interest Canada’s experiment in 
Family Allowances over the past ten 
years. Many see in the plan benefits 
sufficiently great to warrant adop- 
tion of a similar plan for the United 
States. 

The Reverend Francis J. Corley, 
S.J., has probably gone the furthest 
in studying the need and benefits of 
a Family Allowance system applic- 
able to this country. He has made 
a study of the systems in nearly all 
countries where they are in force 
(every major industrial nation ex- 
cept the United States has some 
type of family allowance), and he 
finds Canada’s to be the most work- 
able, at least in this country. His 
plan proposed in 1953 is modeled 
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after that country’s program. It 
calls for establishment within the 
Federal Security Agency of a bureau 
to administer a program which 
would give aid to the larger than 
average family. 

This proposal, based upon the as- 
sumption that the wage system in 
the United States is keyed to a two- 
child family, provides that the aid 
should begin with the third child 
and should be paid monthly until 
the child reaches his sixteenth 
birthday. The payments were to be 
as follows: Third child, $12.00; 
fourth child, $10.00; each succeed- 
ing child, $8.00. 


= proponents of a family al- 
lowance system also favor the Cana- 
dian system. So far no Congres- 
sional effort has been made to adopt 
such legislation, although there 
have | 2:en resolutions in several 
state legislatures calling for such a 
practice. Perhaps the greatest ad- 
vance in this direction came about 
recently when Senator Richard L. 
Neuberger (D. Oregon) proposed a 
Senate resolution to set up a special 
Senate Committee of five Senators 
to study Canada’s program and re- 
port on the feasibility of such a pro- 
posal for the United States. 
Senator Neuberger and his wife 
have traveled extensively in Canada 
and have studied firsthand the 
workings of its Family Allowance 
Act. They are convinced that Can- 
ada’s plan of family assistance is a 
wonderful boon not only for the 
children of Canada but for all Cana- 
dians. It has had a favorable im- 
pact “on such vital problems as ju- 
venile delinquency, child health, in- 
fant mortality and general educa- 
tion. In many instances [it has| 
broadened the market for other con- 
sumers’ goods”—-expansion of the 
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manufacture and sale of merchan- 
dise produced for children (foods 
and clothing) and a broadening of 
mass markets for other consumer 
goods. 


Tue expansion of material prog- 
ress through Family Allowance is 
not the primary reason for the Sen- 
ator’s desire to have the program 
studied. He knows, as we all do, 
that a nation places its hopes on its 
future generations. He _ believes 
deeply that Family Allowances, by 
making available more clothing, 
better and more wholesome foods, 
more medical care and greater op- 
portunities for cultural and educa- 
tional advancement, will be of 
inestimable value in producing bet- 
ter citizens. 

Senator Neuberger’s proposal 
may have far-reaching social, moral 
and economic consequences. It de- 
serves study and consideration. The 
maximum expenditure for the 
study, $26,000, seems like a small 
investment for American boys and 
girls. 

Why is Senator Neuberger willing 
to go out on a limb to propose some- 
thing so new to the American peo- 
ple? Won't his constituents say 
that Neuberger doesn’t know what 
he is talking about, that Family Al- 
lowances may be needed in other 
countries but certainly not in the 
United States. American children 
are the healthiest, the best educated, 
and the best cared for children in 
the world. The fathers of these 
children have the largest incomes 
paid anywhere in the world. 


I, may be a shock to many to real- 
ize that not only are many American 
families finding it difficult to make 
ends meet, but that many are ac- 
tually suffering real financial dis- 
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tress. Particularly is this true of 
the larger than average family. 
Since the wage in this country is as- 
sumed to be geared to the two-child 
family, the larger family suffers 
since its needs are not taken into 
consideration. 

In 1952, for example, the median 
income for a two-child family (chil- 
dren under 18) was $4,268, while 
the median income for all families 
was only $3,900. The median in- 
come for the six-child family was 
only $3,045. The incomes of fam- 
ilies with more than two children 
decreased proportionately with the 
number of children—the larger the 
family the smaller the income. 

The standard of living is deter- 
mined by the higher purchasing 
power of those families with the 
fewer children. Take, for example, 
the case of four different men doing 
the same work, receiving the same 
wages. Worker A is married, has a 
wife and two children. He makes 
$4,000 a year. He must divide his 
salary four ways, giving each mem- 
ber of the family a_ purchasing 
power of $1,000. Worker B has a 
wife and three children. He divides 
his salary five ways, giving each 
member of the family a purchasing 
power of $800. Worker C has no 
children. He divides his salary be- 
tween his wife and himself; each 
has $2,000 to spend. Whereas 
worker D is a single man; he doesn’t 
divide his salary at all. For con- 
venience, income tax deductions are 
not included. 


Feary per cent of the 41 million 
families surveyed in 1952 had no 
children under 18 years of age. It is 
these families who set the standard 
of living by their additional pur- 
chasing power. All other families, 


at least all urban families, are 


forced to buy with them on the same 
competitive market. To further 
show the unequal distribution of 
children in families, in 1950 more 
than one half of all the children (a 
total of 48 million) were living in 
6.5 million families. Hazel Kyrk in 
1948 pointed out that if the parents 
were wholly responsible for the sup- 
port of their children under 18, 
about a tenth of all the income re- 
cipients nineteen to 64 would pro- 
vide the money income for half of 
the children. 

One can readily grasp the prob- 
lems presented in our American 
economy by our inadequate wage 
set-up and by the unequal distribu- 
tion of children in families. 


Tu extent of financial stress in 
our families is also exemplified by 
the fact that so many mothers find 
it necessary to work in order to sup- 
plement the family income. It is 
now almost taken for granted that 
young married women work until 
their children come, and many of 
them must continue working when 
their children are here. 

In 1952, 20% of the families with 
less than $3,000 had working wives, 
and 40% of the families in the $6- 
$10,000 group had working wives. 
For many of these women, it was 
the lure of luxuries and otherwise 
unattainable trinkets that drew 
them into the labor field. For the 
majority it was economic necessity, 
because of inadequate money in- 
come from other sources. By eco- 
nomic necessity in this connection 
is meant that the family, the wife 
included, would suffer what would 
be generally considered privation or 
poverty if the husband’s earnings 
were not supplemented from an- 
other source. 

The great influx of women into 
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the labor market occurred during is to be sound morally, economically 
World War Il. Today the delin- and politically. 
quent children of these mothers fill Many legislators have been pro- 
our juvenile courts. Our probation ponents of measures to avert want 
officers, our police and other au- in old age, but there have been only 
thorities faced with the problem a few willing to heed the problems 
are frankly worried. at the other end of life’s ladder. The 
young Oregon Senator has chosen 
Sexson NEUBERGER probably had to risk jeopardy to his own political 
these facts in mind as a basis for his career by inaugurating a seemingly 
proposal. He undoubtedly must radical proposal which will help 
have had the positive side of the these young people. Certainly there 
picture in mind also. For the well- can be no doubt that he continues 
being of a nation it is not sufficient to be the true friend of young peo- 
that the youth be averted from de- ple, particularly of young, burdened 
linquency. It bears repeating that married people. By his proposed 
they must be well-developed men allocation for the study of Family 
and women with all the advantages Allowances Senator Neuberger is 
of a sound cultural, moral and edu- well ahead of other planners in 
cational background if the nation social legislation. 


Rome Unvisited 


by LIAM BROPHY 


We dream of you as inland dwellers dream 
Of seas that lie beyond the little scope 
Of clogging fields and hills’ accustomed fold, 
Knowing no moving waters save the stream, 
No heaving of horizon save the slope 
Of cloud-foamed hills cast in eternal mold. 


As full of vague surmise to us, as vast 
In ageless silences are you, O Rome, 
As bright in dream with massive fantasy, 
A gleaming, living presence lying past 
This hemmed and set horizon of our home: 
We venerate you as the dream-dim sea. 





Catholic Teachers at Secular Colleges 


by GREGORY F. 


yA those familiar with the collegi- 
ate world, a recent article pointing 
out why many Catholic students 
prefer a secular college may well in- 
spire reflections on the even more 
pressing reasons why many Cath- 
olic professors also prefer — or, 
rather, would prefer a secular 
campus. The explanation may also 
provide in part one answer to recent 
complaints about the lack of pro- 
ductive scholarship among Cath- 
olics. 

On the primary and secondary 
levels, to be sure, it is more or less 
taken for granted that young peo- 
ple teach in Catholic schools only 
until they can move on to the se- 
curity, tenure, increments and other 
self-evident advantages of a public 
system; but on the college level the 
parallel contrast is often obscured 
by the nominal rank, degrees and 
supposed academic dignity of those 
teaching even in the least of col- 
leges. 

It should be kept in mind that 
throughout this discussion we are 
speaking not of our brilliant excep- 
tions, such as Notre Dame, Ford- 
ham, St. John’s and too few others, 
but of the merely average Catholic 
college, unknown outside its own 
area. 


X. DELAUNAY 


Te start on the highest ground, it is 
obvious that, unlike the student 
choosing a college, the professor has 
no problem of conscience to con- 
sider, since nothing in canon law 
obliges him to teach in any particu- 
lar kind of school. Indeed, on the 
secular campus he may by his very 
presence bring a leaven of Christian 
influence—-perhaps the only one 
into an otherwise materialistic mi- 
lieu. To use his position for subtle 
proselytizing for the Church would, 
of course, be to betray his profes- 
sion and bite the hand that feeds 
him (and feeds him better than any 
Catholic hand is likely to do); but 
there is still much incidental good 
to be done, if only by way of pro- 
viding sound answers to prevalent 
distortions of Catholic thought and 
history. In this he will undoubtedly 
work in close co-operation with the 
Newman Club. 

To young people brought up with 
no objective standards whatever, a 





This article complements Christopher 
Dawson's in this issue on the grave need of 
improving Catholic higher education. Greg- 
ory F. X. Delaunay, from his own personal 
experiences, here points out certain specific 
deficiences he has encountered. We would 
welcome comment on the article from other 
Catholic college teachers. 
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teacher who lives his religion and 
at the same time commands their 
intellectual respect offers living 
proof that all Catholics: are not 
necessarily the regimented bigots 
they may have been led to believe. 
The sheer novelty of this example 
may exert greater influence than on 
a Catholic campus, where the lay 
teacher may come to feel that in 
effect he is only saving the saved. 
His Catholic students have 
from childhood so drilled in 
more obvious truths of their reli- 
gion that familiarity may, alas, 
breed contempt and, like the over- 
insistent TV commercial, set up a 
positive (though silent) resistance 
to further repetition. 


been 
the 


‘Tee often the professor finds that 
the well-trained Catholic student 
carries this outward docility over 
into fields where 


some original 


thought, or even argument, might 


be welcome. So accustomed do 
many of our best students become to 
the “Father knows best” approach, 
which firmly closes the subject to 
further discussion, that they tend 
to take down the professor’s every 
word without question, then give it 
back to him verbatim on examina- 
tions, as if to depart from the text 
might land them in heresy. 

The student with an eager, ques- 
tioning, even skeptical mind, has by 
college age long since learned that 
it is wiser to keep his mouth shut, 
rather than be talked down, made a 
fool of in front of his classmates, 
and frowned upon as a rebel. Thus 
a class ready to debate and probe, 
however awkwardly, and to grope 
their way toward the truth, rather 
than wait to have it spoon-fed to 
them, is a most refreshing change. 

Ideas, however muddled or 
wrong-headed, in a secular univer- 
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sity are far more likely to be freely, 
frankly, even furiously thrashed 
out, than settled by a word from 
above. Students who are encour- 
aged to say what they really think 
are less apt to pay lip-service in 
class, then among themselves ex- 
press different ideas altogether—a 
form of hypocrisy to which many of 
ours feel driven. Whatever we may 
theoretically profess, the sad fact 
remains that in practice we teach 
them less to think than to obey and 
conform—and not merely in defined 
matters of faith and morals. The 
result is all too many glib young 
Pharisees who can only become the 
Catholic Babbitts of tomorrow. 


0, the more practical side—and 
surely any man with dependents 
has not merely the right but the 
positive duty to be practical—the 
professor is bound to find a far 
brighter financial future in chang- 
ing from a Catholic college to a 
secular one of comparable size. 
Exact figures will vary, to be sure, 
but it seems significant that among 
the grants recently given to colleges 
by the Ford Foundation, the 
amounts allotted to Catholic colleges 
were generally smaller than the 
rest. Even allowing for the fact that 
part of every Catholic faculty is 
made up of religious, whose living 
could not count in the faculty salary 
budget on which the grants were 
based, discrepancies remain. 
Specifically, Benjamin Fine, in 
The New York Times for Sunday, 
December 18th, deploring the low 
salaries of college teachers gener- 
ally, observes: “Full professors’ 
salaries range from $7,500 to 
$15,000, with the average about 
$9,000. At the bottom are the in- 
structors who get from $4,500 to 
$6,500.” To any one who teaches in 
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a Catholic college, even the best, 
such figures must cause a quick 
double-take, followed by a painfully 
ironic smile. The $4,500 mentioned 
as the absolute rock bottom for in- 
structors would spell riches to many 
in Catholic colleges who by length 
of service have become assistant, or 
even associate, professors. Fre- 
quently $3,600 spread over the 
twelve months, would represent bet- 
ter than average for an instructor 
in a Catholie college; in many col- 
leges, particularly girls’ colleges, the 
starting pay is much lower — the 
minimum, in fact, which the appli- 
cant can be persuaded to accept. 
In most secular colleges, the 
teacher will at least be working 
within a definite, objective salary 
scale, set down in black-and-white 
for all to see, with definite incre- 
ments to be earned by definite 
means, so that he knows exactly 
where he stands-——a system that is 
still missing, or has only recently 
been aceepted, with great reluc- 
tance, by many Catholic colleges. 


0, Rk hypothetical 
certainly 
which provides him 


professor can 
legal contract 
as well as the 
school with some measure of protec- 
tion, not merely a private verbal 
agreement by which every one’s sal- 
ary is kept secret (so that each sus- 
pects that every one else must be 
getting more), or a pseudo-contract 
which the school can unilaterally 
cancel if he fails to please in any 
way~—-if, for instance, he is out sick 
for as long as thirty days. 

If by any chance he does run into 
difficulties with the administration 
of a secular college, he has both 
academic and legal means of redress 

a moral impossibility in a Cath- 
olic school where his ingrained re- 
spect for the religious as such is 


expect a 
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sometimes played upon for ends 
that are anything but religious. 
Then, too, administrators who are 
themselves laymen living in the 
world naturally have a much more 
realistic grasp of the hard economic 
facts of making ends meet for a 
growing family. 


Mos: intangibly rewarding of all, 
the Catholic professor in a secular 
will find himself treated, 
possibly for the first time, like a re- 
spected colleague rather than a 
necessary evil, or at best an easily 
replaced employee. Unless he really 
prefers being a nominally big frog 
in a small pond (i. e., a lay depart- 
ment head in a typical Catholic col- 
lege), he should not mind stepping 
down in rank, if necessary (since he 
may 


college 


-arn more as an instructor in 
his new post than as a full graduate 
professor before), especially when 
he knows that rank at a secular col- 
lege is based on an objective record 
of degrees, publication and experi- 
ence. 

He may also feel reasonably sure 
that department chairmen will have 
some real authority about such mat- 
ters as personnel and curricula, and 
are not mere straw men to be con- 
tinually by-passed and _ counter- 
manded by “new broom” policies of 
each successive dean and president 
(who in most Catholic colleges are 
likely by the rules of their order to 
be changed every few years). 

In short, no longer will his profes- 
sional self-respect be daily under- 
mined by continual reminders that 
the mere fact of being a lay person 
rather than a member of the order 
that runs the school makes him per 
se a second-class citizen of no pos- 
sible consequence, more or less 
politely tolerated only because there 
are not enough religious to go 
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around. If teaching in a secular at- 
mosphere will make him more 
proudly conscious of what it means 
to be a Catholic, nothing is more apt 
to make him less proud of his faith 
than an unhappy association with a 
religious who proves difficult as col- 
league or employer. 


Wnunsz he may well find the intel- 
lectual demands of a secular univer- 
sity more exacting, with research 
and scholarship not only mentioned 
in the catalogue but actually en- 
couraged or required, the results 
can only prove stimulating. By con- 
trast, in many a Catholic college the 
lay teacher (who, after all, has out- 
side claims on his time not shared 
by the religious) finds his whole 
week filled, not only by a heavy 
teaching load (fourteen or fifteen 
hours is average) distributed with- 
out the slightest regard for his con- 
venience (five successive classes 
have been known in one day, or one 
in early morning, one in late after- 
noon, with none between) but also 
by uncompensated extra-curricular 
demands of every sort, from mod- 
erating student activities (i.e., do- 
ing all the work, while some clerical 
colleague makes the decisions) to 
awkwardly timed meetings (e. g., 
Friday evenings). 

Obviously then, even if he could 
afford the expense, he has literally 
no time to pursue advanced degrees, 
especially if he is living in an area 
remote from good university gradu- 
ate schools. Summers, he must 
either teach additional courses (and 
feel lucky to get them, if the first 
choice is given to the religious) or, 
more commonly, find some other 
job, from bricklaying to clerking 
in a chain store, merely to get by. 

Sabbatical leaves, instituted by 
some of our colleges in recent years, 
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are still far from universal, hence 
the frequent inbreeding of degrees 
in the same college. A bright stu- 
dent, flattered by the offer of an in- 
structorship at his alma mater 
while getting his Master’s degree 
there, finds himself indefinitely 
trapped in a professional dead end, 
passing on his own limitations to 
succeeding classes, his prospects of 
obtaining an appointment elsewhere 
fading with each year. 

Though he may eventually be 
called an assistant professor (and it 
is only within the past decade that 
such titles have had any objective 
meaning whatever in most Catholic 
colleges), he is just as likely to find 
his “contract” not renewed, either 
because it is cheaper to hire a suc- 
cessor from a more recent class, or 
because it is good publicity to im- 
port, with great fanfare, someone 
who has been teaching at a well- 
known secular university. These 
facts may help to explain why our 
Catholic colleges are not producing 
more important scholarship; in 
such conditions, how is it possible? 


Tue question of “academic free- 


dom,” which might seem to an un- 
informed observer the most serious 
possible limitation of Catholic col- 
leges is actually the least important. 
Wherever he teaches, the Catholic 
professor should find it no hardship 
to move within the spacious frame- 
work of Catholic thought. It is not 
on any point of orthodoxy or on the 
bugaboo of the Index, which in the 
normal course of events seldom en- 
ters his scope, that he may find him- 
self stood in the corner like a 
naughty, naughty boy, but rather on 
such questions as whether it is 
“safe” for students to be allowed to 
read Sigrid Undset or Graham 
Greene or even the Commonweal 
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matters on which one might have 
supposed there was room for valid 
differences of opinion among edu- 
cated Catholics. 

In such cases, no matter what the 
intellectual attainments of the lay- 
man, it is needless to specify whose 
views prevail. After such sacrifices 
to the Catholic Mrs. Grundy, by 
which the supposed innocence of 
young American men of military 
age is as delicately shielded as that 
of any Victorian maiden, it is like 
breathing fresh air to express hon- 
est critical judgments (still within 
an orthodox frame of reference) 
without the fear that this will “get 
back to” someone who will be dis- 
pleased. 

This contrast, indeed, may paint 
altogether too rosy a picture of the 
secular campus, as if we were com- 
paring the best of the one with the 
worst of the other. Yet, thanks in 
large part to the Newman Clubs, 
many factors which once made such 
colleges so intolerable to Catholic 
students and teachers alike, seem 
to be on the decline; in some cases 
curricula have even been altered at 
atholic suggestion. Ironically, the 
‘atholic graduate of this kind of 
college may well retain a truer ap- 
preciation of his faith, seen in 
proper perspective with the rest of 
the world, than “one of ours” who is 
so completely surrounded by its 


most negative aspects that he may 
end in disillusioned indifference. 


in any case, granted that New- 
man’s “idea of a university” is still 
far from perfect realization any- 
where, in my opinion it would seem 
only fair to recognize that in actual 
practice it is more often approached 
by secular than Catholic colleges. 
Newman’s own complaint that the 
Irish hierarchy of his day, never 
having attended a real university, 
conceived it as a kind of glorified 
seminary for the laity, would find a 
sympathetic echo on many an 
American Catholic campus today. 

Other things being equal, a Cath- 
olie scholar would probably prefer 
the more congenial, familiar atmos- 
phere of a Catholic college, but un- 
fortunately other things are very far 
from equal. Until our administra- 
tors can take a more realistic view 
of the intellectual and economic fac- 
tors, as well as the religious, in- 
volved in operating a first-rate col- 
lege, they will continue to get what 
they pay forthe second-rate, and 
no amount of pious intentions can 
make it otherwise. Until then, we 
shall no doubt continue to lose not 
only many of our best students but 
even more of our best professors to 
the colleges where their abilities are 
more justly appreciated, encouraged 
and rewarded. 
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WHY NOT A CATHOLIC DAILY? 


by Lawrence T. King 


le the Third Plenary Council of Baltimore was convened in 1884, 
questions of tremendous import affecting the future development of the 
Catholic Church in America were decided. The deliberations of that coun- 
cil helped to set the tenor of American Catholicism, and its fruits are 
apparent for all to see in the Church’s magnificent educational system, 
her hospitals and charitable institutions, her seminaries, convents and 
monasteries. 

From this record of achievement, one might be tempted to conclude 
that in a period of seventy-two years an insignificant span as the Church 
measures time—the most optimistic aspirations of the council have 
reached fulfillment. Unfortunately, such a conclusion would be at vari- 
ance with fact. One of the most cherished projects of the council has yet 
to be realized: the establishment of an English language Catholic daily 
newspaper. 


D, spire the momentous questions that faced the assembled bishops, a 
great deal of time and attention was devoted to the importance of having 
“in some of our larger cities ... a daily paper which, in its appearance and 
the authority of the writers, both as to talent and weight of opinion, will 
equal that of the secular press.” 

The bishops pointed out that it was not necessary that such a paper 
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bear the word “Catholic” in its title 
or that it be devoted solely to news 
of the Church. What was proposed 
was a daily newspaper that would 
be able to compete with the best of 
the secular press but whose edito- 
rial orientation would be complete- 
ly Catholic. 
Their interest 
cursory or 


was not merely 
In fact, they 
actually recommended that Cath- 
weekly publications within 
provinces be consolidated with the 
intent of transforming them into 
dailies. Since most of the Catholic 
publications of the day were pri- 
vately owned, the bishops’ proposal 
fell on deaf ears. The owners, nat- 
urally interested in protecting their 
own financial interests, felt that the 
time was not opportune for a Cath- 
olie daily. 


academic. 


olie 


I, the years that followed, several 
attempts were made by lay journal- 
ists——notably in New York City and 
Buffalo—to carry out the council’s 
proposal, but they never succeeded 
in clearing the initial obstacle, the 
task of raising the necessary capital. 

The year 1920 saw the publica- 
tion of a daily (The Catholic Daily 
Tribune) in Dubuque, lowa. The 
paper managed to hang on preca- 
riously for a number of years with- 
out ever attracting enough readers 
to enable the publishers to put out 
the sort of paper envisioned at 
Baltimore. When it suspended pub- 
lication, it had about 7,000 readers, 
most of whom, one suspects, bought 
the paper out of loyalty rather than 
out of any desire to read it. 

In 1950, a group of dedicated lay 
Catholics that made up in idealism 
and fervor what it lacked in finan- 
cial started publication 
of the daily Sun Herald in Kansas 
City with an initial circulation of 


resources 
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3,000. The paper's goal was 40,000 
readers, but it ceased publication 
seven months later after reaching 
a circulation of 10,000. Attempts 
to revive the paper in a city with a 
larger Catholic population New 
York—-were not successful. 

The New York venture recalled 
to students of Catholic Americana 
the efforts of Father Isaac Hecker, 
founder of the Paulist Fathers, to 
raise $300,000 in 1871 
years before the Third Plenary 
Council to purchase a famous 
New York daily then up for sale. 
He had raised about half that 
amount when his health broke 
down forcing him to abandon the 
project. He was one of the first 
Americans to realize the impor- 
tance of the apostolate of the press 
in winning souls to Christ. 


thirteen 


I. recent years, the entire ques- 
tion of a Catholic daily has come 
under new and careful examination 
in Catholie circles. On the one hand, 
there are those who maintain it is 
the No. 1 need of the Church. In 
The Story of American Catholicism, 
Theodore Maynard has written: 
“Even more than great thinkers 
and scholars and writers I am in- 
clined to think that for practical 
purposes what the Church in the 
United States needs is a really good 
daily newspaper. 


Yet perhaps 
such a daily can come into exist- 
ence only in a society in which the 
philosopher and the scholar and the 





To counteract with greatest efficiency the 
materialistic tendencies all too prevalent in 
American today, Lawrence T. 
King argues for the establishment of a Cath- 
olie daily 


journalism 
newspaper. It is a stirring chal- 
lenge offered by an old newspaper man. For 
eight years Mr. King was copy editor on the 
Richmond News Leader; at present he is on 
the staff of the San Diego Union. 
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artist 
place.” 

On the other hand, some dissent- 
ing voices have been raised which 
question the practicality—and even 
the need—-of a Catholic daily. These 
critics are quick to point out that 
the bishops at the Third Plenary 
Council were so anxious to have a 
Catholic daily because they had 
lived through the church burnings 
and murders of the Know-Nothing 
era, had witnessed the performance 
of the American press in encourag- 
ing these crimes by printing calum- 
nies and vilifications against the 
Church. 

Since the spirit of the Know- 
Nothing movement is now dead and 
since the American secular press 
has grown up to its responsibilities 
in covering Catholic events fairly 
and competently, these critics point 
out that the need for a Catholic 
daily has long since disappeared. 


are given their rightful 


Wane this line of reasoning may 
help explain the prevailing attitudes 
of the bishops at the council, it 
completely ignores the fundamental 
problems posed by mass media of 


communication in 
tury American life. 

If the press of the Know-Nothing 
era was militantly anti-Catholic, 
the Catholics of that period could 
at least recognize the enemy. To- 
day intolerance is unfashionable. 
And it is also poor business. The 
steady accumulation of power in 
the hands of the relatively few who 
control our mass media has tended 
to create dangers to faith and morals 
far more insidious than those that 
existed in the days of the profes- 
sional bigot. 


twentieth-cen- 


Today the enemy is secularism 
which manifests itself in the polit- 
ical order in the forms of absolu- 
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tism which deny man’s spiritual 
nature or allow the expression of a 
truneated religion only so far as it 
advances the interests of the om- 
nipotent state. In such _ states 
“thought control” is effected by 
means of a thorough government 
monopoly of all media of communi- 
cation. 


I, a free society, secularism takes 
more beguiling and subtle forms. 
There is the outright hostility to 
transcendent religious values. There 
is the spirit of tolerance born of 
indifferentism which regards the 
practice of religion benignly as 
long as it does not interfere with 
the individual’s wealth or pleasure. 
There is the materialism which 
equates possession of the world’s 
material goods and social position 
with success. There is the individ- 
ualism which denies that “we are 
our brother’s keeper” and uses reli- 
gion to bolster economic, social and 
political practices which often are 
incompatible with true Christian- 
ity. The weight of the daily press 
is often thrown behind these pre- 
vailing attitudes. 

The extent to which secularism 
has sapped the spiritual strength 
of modern society is painfully evi- 
dent in the fact that 820 million 
persons-—one-third of the world’s 
population — live under that form 
of absolutism we call Communism. 
And the strength of the other two- 
thirds of the world’s population is 
weakened by conflicting philosoph- 
ical systems including those that 
seek to restrict man’s religious im- 
pulses to the sanctuary by divorc- 
ing religion and morality from the 
daily affairs of man. 

Edmund Burke once said, “All 
that is necessary for the triumph 
of evil is for good men to do noth- 
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ing.” That truism is applicable not 
only to the political and economic 
fields but also to the mass media of 
communication which exert such a 
powerful influence in shaping the 
mind of modern man. 


I, is no mere coincidence that sec- 
ularism has made its greatest ad- 
vances since the development of 
the high-speed rotary press. Today 
millions of magazines are distrib- 
uted each month in the United 
States, most of which espouse a 
philosophy of life that is blatantly 
materialistic and treat religion 
when it is treated at all—as just 
another commodity to be sold to 
promote their own peculiar brand 
of materialism. 

The Catholic periodical press 
does a valiant job in trying to 
counteract their influence, but read- 
ership figures would seem to indi- 
cate that they are reaching only 
what might be termed the Catholic 
“elite.” Apparently the millions 
who crowd our churches each Sun- 
day continue to restrict their read- 
ing—and condition their thinking 

to the mass purveyors of secular- 
ism and materialism. 

Despite the impact of the mass 
circulation magazines, radio and 
more recently—-television, the daily 
press remains the most effective 
medium of mass communication. 
It reaches more people and _ it 
reaches them most frequently. 


I, a democratic society, the daily 


press plays a vital role since its 
main function is to inform. Free- 
dom of the press is guaranteed in 
our Constitution because the Found- 
ing Fathers realized that without an 
informed electorate democracy 
could easily degenerate into demo- 
goguery. In the past, competition 
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among newspapers assured the 
reader of access to fair, accurate 
and impartial information. 

During the past twenty years, 
however, soaring publication costs 
and advertisers’ insistence on mass 
circulations have put hundreds of 
newspapers out of business result- 
ing in a steady and alarming 
shrinkage of newspaper competi- 
tion. Today it is rare to find a city 
outside the metropolitan § areas 
where the morning and afternoon 
papers are not published by the 
same corporation, which invariably 
owns the local radio and television 
stations, too. 

In cities where a competitive 
press still exists, many newspapers 

especially the tabloids — find it 
necessary to pander to the lowest 
instinets of their readers to main- 
tain their circulation levels. The 
daily diet of sexual depravity, vio- 
lence and “peep hole” reporting of 
the doings of so-called celebrities 
that fill the pages of these papers 
cannot help but give the impression 
that such abnormalities are the cur- 
rent norm of American conduct. 
The damage that this type of jour- 
nalism does to juvenile minds must 
be incalculable. 


‘Tue tendencies discernible in 
American journalism today are 
rather frightening to those who still 
believe that the pursuit of truth is 
man’s noblest vocation. More and 
more newspapers are abandoning 
their functions as quasi-public in- 
stitutions and becoming pure and 
simple corporate enterprises con- 
cerned only with the accumulation 
of profits. In the process, the con- 
centrated power of the daily press 
is being massed behind a dollar- 
and-cents philosophy that confuses 
the common good with the corpo- 
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rate good or -more specifically 
with the publishers’ good 

The opinions that people form of 
individuals and current are 
consciously or subconsciously based 
on the information they are given 
in the daily press. “All I know is 
what I read in the newspapers,” 
may have been uttered by Will 
Rogers in jest, but to the millions 
who read nothing but their daily 
paper that statement is often all too 
true, 


issues 


Ness it be pointed out here that 
the values that are constantly put 
before the public in the press—in 
the news columns as well as on the 
editorial page, in advertising, in 
the syndicated columns and even in 
the comics 


are not the values con- 
ducive to living a Christian life? 

Is it any wonder that some Cath- 
olies are embracing the prevailing 
attitudes of the times which place 


more importance on a new car than 
a new baby, which look upon mar- 
riage —- and divorce — as a purely 
personal matter, which send moth- 
ers out of the home and into the 
office and factory and then bemoan 
the rise in juvenile delinquency, 
which emphasize getting ahead in 
the world rather than personal 
sanctification and the sanctification 
of the milieu? 

The Christian cannot isolate him- 
self from the life of his times. He 
is a citizen of two worlds, the City 
of God and the City of Man. The 
well-integrated Catholic will not 
confuse the two cities. But what of 
the vast number who are forever 
being overshadowed by the wiles of 
the world those who call them- 
selves Catholic but whose lives are 
untouched by the spiritual riches of 
their religion. 

In recent 


months we have been 
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scandalized by a group of so-called 
Catholic businessmen who publicly 
repudiated the pronouncements of 
their archbishop on the immorality 
of certain restrictive labor pro- 
We also have been deeply 
shocked at the spectacle of a white 
congregation which refused to allow 
a Negro priest to Mass for 
them. 


posals. 


say 


In these two cases, cited at ran- 
dom, many factors were undoubt- 
edly involved. I do not pretend to 
know all of them. I do know, how- 
ever, that the attitudes of the rebel- 
lious Catholics on the matters of 
labor unions and segregation coin- 
cided with the editorial attitudes of 
the daily newspapers published in 
their areas. 


I, the ages of faith, the life of the 
Church was the life of the people. 
Even after the Reformation, the 
Catholic moral view continued to 
pattern the social behavior of most 
of the Christian world. Today not 
only is the authority of the Church 
rejected but her very concept of an 
objective system of morality is chal- 
lenged as well. The Church now 
stands virtually alone in defending 
the indissolubility of the marriage 
contract, in condemning euthanasia 
and birth control, in championing 
parental rights in the education of 
children. On these major issues, 
the Church can appeal to a tradition 
of Apostolic certainty. And to those 
who refuse to accept this tradition, 
she can appeal in the names of logic 
and reason. 

In spite of this, the Church is mis- 
represented as being intolerant, 
backward and opposed to progress 
while those who discard the eternal 
verities for the current fads and 
phobias are misrepresented as be- 
ing “enlightened.” 
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= this state of affairs exist in 
the United States because of the ab- 
sence of Catholic daily newspapers? 
The issue is far more involved. But 
who can deny that the complexities 
of modern industrialized society 
have restricted the influence of the 
Church? And if the voice of the 
Church cannot be heard above 
the roar of the machines, is it not 
largely because the modern mate- 
rialistic system has captured the 
mass media of communication and 
put them at its service? 

Day in and day out, the minds of 
our people are conditioned by what 
they read in the daily papers. Can 
the priest in his brief Sunday ser- 
mon hope to compete with the 
power of the press? Can the dioc- 
esan weekly—which is often forced 
into a defensive and negative atti- 
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tude by the secular press — exert 
anywhere near the influence that is 
wielded by the daily newspaper? 

The Catholic Church in the 
United States has come of age. Her 
scholars and writers and artists 
are beginning to come forth to take 
their rightful—-and needed—place 
in the country’s cultural life. There 
are signs of a growing intellectual 
elite thanks to the stimuli pro- 
vided over the years by the Catholic 
periodical press and more recently 
by book publishers, both Catholic 
and secular. But until we Catholics 
can produce the type of daily news- 
paper envisioned at the Third Plen- 
ary Council of Baltimore, we will 
continue to deprive ourselves of the 
most effective medium that exists 
for restoring all the complex facets 
of the modern world to Christ. 


Prayer for a New Home 


by RICHARD A. GEORGE 


KEEP this my house an open-hearted doorway 
To those who cross its threshold in this year. 
Keep this my home an ever lighted pathway 

To guide the feet that come to visit here. 

Bless then my heart with every touch of kindness 
To help me feel what others must go through 
Bless then my soul with every grace of goodness 
To give me faith in all that 1 must do. 


My house, my home, 
I offer to Thy care. 
My heart, my soul, 


Have always rested there. 





Compton M ackenzie: 
Romance versus Realism 


by FRANCIS FYTTON 


Sin COMPTON MACKENZIE is the 
Grand Old Man of English Letters. 
Or is he? He has in fact achieved 
distinction in many spheres: as 
dramatist, poet, essayist, critic, 
novelist, biographer and historian 
and yet is pre-eminent in none. 
Few writers have a wider general 
public, and few so slight a literary 
following. Is Sir Compton a wizard 
producing innumerable second-rate 
books from up his sleeve as some 
intellectuals would (privately) 
have us believe? Or is he indeed a 
genius, achieving almost effortless 
“ccess in many media? 

Mr. Leo Robertson belongs to the 
latter school of thought. But I 
searched in vain through his Comp- 
ton Mackenzie: An Appraisal of his 
Literary Work for an answer to 
these questions. Mr. Robertson has 
tried to compensate for the esoteric 
neglect of his hero by allowing a 
praiseworthy enthusiasm to run 
away with his pen. There is little 
in this book which rises above the 
level of hero worship, still less that 
might be termed constructive criti- 
cism, Yet the fact that such a book 
has been written at all shows that 
the world of letters cannot go on 
ignoring the existence of Sir Comp- 
ton. The time is long overdue for 
an attempt at an evaluation of his 
true worth. 


Now there are three critical meth- 
ods: assertive, comparative and in- 
tuitive. Of these the first is the 
easiest, the most frequently en- 
countered nowadays and, I regret to 
say, that employed by Mr. Robert- 
son. 

To criticize by the assertive 
method one must be a considerable 
authority; by the comparative 
method, a considerable scholar; and 
by the third, the intuitive method, 
nothing short of a genius—a Chest- 
erton of a critic. 

But I, who am neither authority, 
scholar nor genius, must from the 
means at my disposal, make some 
attempt at appraising Sir Compton’s 
work for the simple reason that Mr. 
Robertson has written a book upon 
the subject; and no critical study 
of a major literary figure should be 
allowed to go unchallenged. 


— is, however, one last 
method by which one may arrive at 
an estimate of an author’s worth: it 
is not a branch of legitimate criti- 
cism yet it may well lay the founda- 





Although realism and not romance is the 
spirit of the age, Francis Fytton hazards the 
guess that it is as a great romantic writer 
that Sir Compton Mackenzie will be ae- 
claimed by posterity. Mr. Fytton, free- 


lancer, is a columnist on the World's Press 
News. 
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tions for such: it requires little skill 
and no more courage than a man 
needs possess to hazard making a 
fool of himself once in a while: it is 
the favorite game of children, 
rightly so for to them all the world 
is wonder: by all of which I mean 
the art of guesswork. Therefore, I 
hazard my own guess: Sir Compton 
Mackenzie is a great romantic 
writer, a sort of Sir Walter Scott in 
the manner of Jane Austen. 


Gee enough I have found a cer- 
tain amount of evidence to show 
that at the beginning of the century 
he was regarded as a possible leader 
of a romantic renaissance in the 
English novel. But he has never 
been a leader, rather indeed a rebel 
with a few stout adherents; the few 
authors whose work bears signs of 
his influence—Nevil Shute is per- 
haps the best known-—have never 
constituted a renaissance or even a 
significant movement, comparable 
say, to the Bloomsbury Group gath- 
ered about Virginia Woolf, in the 
main stream of English fiction. 

Nevertheless Sir Compton was 
recognized as a fellow romantic by 
Henry James in that celebrated es- 
say upon the English novel which 
first appeared in The Times Liter- 
ary Supplement in 1914. The date is 
significant: it is that of the publica- 
tion of the second part of Sinister 
Street; and it seems reasonable to 
suppose that it was Sinister Street 
which established or confirmed 
Henry James in his good opinion of 
Compton Mackenzie. James selected 
Compton Mackenzie together with 
Gilbert Cannan, Hugh Walpole and 
D. H. Lawrence, as being the out- 
standing novelists of their day, and 
those upon whom it was most likely 
that posterity would 
favors. 


bestow its 
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| in 1918, W. L. George in his 
A Novelist on Novelists, selected 
Compton Mackenzie as one of the 
peaks of English fiction: while Las- 
celles Abercrombie went so far as to 
say that the future of the English 
novel lay to a great extent in his 
hands. In one sense the latter’s faith 
has been justified: Sir Compton has 
been true to the great romantic tra- 
dition of Smollett and Scott: and 
we have great need to continue that 
tradition at a time when the English 
novel is being propagated by artifi- 
cial inseminations of psychology 
and narrative tales that are only 
thinly disguised as fiction. 

In this company Sir Compton 
makes a very good showing, stand- 
ing out as an essentially creative 
artist; for Desmond MacCarthy’s 
axiom (originally applied to Steven- 
son) that “the worlds of romance 
and reality are related, but to mix 
them up is fatal,” can be seen in all 
its essential clarity when applied to 
contemporary fiction. Or rather to 
contemporary English fiction for 
American Letters were enriched and 
invigorated by Mark Twain, and his 
literary legatee, Ernest Hemingway, 
who has in turn influenced or been 
rejected by a whole generation of 
forward-looking novelists. 


I, may be of interest to readers to 
recall that Sir Compton’s mother, 
Virginia Bateman, was an Ameri- 


‘an, a member of a well-known 
Baltimore theatrical family. Per- 
haps inherited New World vigor ac- 
counts for his un-British output: 
more than eighty books to date. His 
father, also a member of a distin- 
guished theatrical family, was Ed- 
ward Compton the actor-manager, 
and his sister, Fay Compton is an 
actress of considerable ability. It is 
of passing interest to note that Sir 
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Compton's grandfather, Charles 
Mackenzie, assumed the name of 
Henry Compton for his stage career 
of which his Calvinist relatives 
sternly disapproved, and Sir Comp- 
ton adoped the original patronymic. 

He was born in 1883, nine years 
after G. K. C., and attended the same 
schools, Colet Court and St. Paul’s 
in Kensington. St. Paul’s has pro- 
duced many famous men: Milton, 
Marlborough, Pepys, and Sir Philip 
Francis; but it owes most, I think, 
to Milton, having produced a re- 
markable number of men of letters. 
Sir Compton’s schooldays are beau- 
tifully and sensitively recorded in 
Sinister Street (Gilbert Chesterton 
makes special reference to this book 
in his autobiography) and so is his 
career at Oxford, where he read 
history. 


 —_—— I had the privilege of 
hearing Sir Compton speak of those 
early days; of how at the age of 
seventeen he became _ incredibly 
bored with school and came under 
the influence of the neo-decadent 
group (a school begun by J. K 
Huysmans in the latter half of the 
last century and allied to the Na- 
turalisme of Zola and the Gon- 
courts; Huysmans was later recon- 
ciled to the Church), went without 
sleep for a fortnight in order to 
seem “interestingly dissipated,” and 
was prescribed a fortnight’s holiday 
by the sea by his doctor. 

Here he met a man who had acci- 
dentally eaten human flesh in 
Africa, indulged in a mild flirtation 
with a pretty girl, and first became 
interested in Catholicism 
the Church of England. 

Perhaps it was then that the pat- 
tern of his life became visible; his 
curiosity about the bizarre, his in- 
terest in romance, his subsequent 


through 
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entry into the Church in 1914 (a 
significant year in his life). 


ME anasen at the age of twenty-two 
to the daughter of an Eton school- 
master, Compton Mackenzie toyed 
with the ideas of becoming an ec- 
clesiastical lawyer and of going on 
the stage. Instead he wrote a play, 
The Gentleman in Grey, which was 
performed by his father’s company 
in Edinburgh and in which he him- 
self took part. It was to be the basis 
of his first novel, The Passionate 
Elopement, a clever historical ex- 
travaganza of Bath, its beaux and 
its belles, during the Regency. Find- 
ing difficulties in getting it pub- 
lished, he retired to Devon to grow 
tulips; but when the book eventu- 
ally appeared in print it was a great 
success with public and critics, and 
extracts have figured in the Oxford 
Book of English Prose. But the his- 
torical pattern was never repeated 
in fictional form; instead the author 
turned to the task of finding ro- 
mance in the present century. 


ie is necessary, as I have indicated, 
to consider the peaks of an author’s 
literary achievement: the first of 
these is Sinister Street and it is per- 
haps the highest peak of all. It is 
the sort of semi-autobiographical 


novel that every undergraduate 
dreams of writing. The story begins 
in London. The chief characters are 
a brother and sister, Michael and 
Julian Fane, illegitimate children of 
a peer and a vague if charming 
mother. The tale unfolds in child- 
hood and carries Michael up to the 
age of twenty-two. After leaving 
Oxford, Michael returns to London, 
searching the Edwardian under- 
world for a sweetheart of his youth 
who had sunk, weakly, into prosti- 
tution. He finds her with great diffi- 
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culty, and offers her marriage; but 
she proves irreclaimable. 

Once an Anglo-Catholic, he drifts 
away from the Church of England, 
adopting in its stead a gentlemanly 
code of ethics copied from a friend 
of his father. But the friend com- 
mits suicide, thus exposing the 
weakness of a mere moral code; his 
religious curiosity is reawakened by 
meeting a priest, and a prostitute 
who is a Catholic; he goes to Rome 
and when the story ends we are left 
with the impression that he is about 
to enter the Church and has found 
a vocation for the priesthood. 

The first part of the book is su- 
perior to the second which was 
written in some haste; but the 
whole is a valuable contribution to 
the social history of the period. 
Ford Madox Hueffer wrote: “It is 
the history of a whole class, in a 
whole region, during the 
period of life.” 


whole 


Tue next landmark is the story of 
a frustrated Anglican parson, Mark 
Lidderdale, told in a trilogy: Altar 
Steps, Parson's Progress and Heav- 
enly Ladder. Lidderdale has High- 
Church leanings which are defeated 
by the bigotry of his Cornish parish- 
ioners and eventually he becomes a 
Catholic. It is a difficult subject for 
a layman, however learned, requir- 
ing much theology; Monsignor Rob- 
ert Hugh Benson might have suc- 
ceeded admirably but the trilogy is 
not altogether convincing. By con- 
trast the conversation of Fane was 
wholly convincing. 

Even greater, a veritable cathe- 
dral of a novel, is the Four Winds of 
Love. It is divided into four parts: 
East Wind, South Wind, West 
Wind and North Wind. Beginning 
with the hero, John Ogilvie, like 
Michael Fane at St. Paul’s at the 
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turn of the century, it spans the in- 
tellectual life of England to 1937 
Like Fane and Lidderdale, Ogilvie 
eventually, and after many love af- 
fairs, becomes a convinced Catholic. 
The Four Winds was obviously 
written with an eye to posterity, il 
is a magnum opus. Its chief fault 
lies in its excessive length: for Sir 
Compton lacks the lapidary ability 
of a Bruce Marshall; it is a fine 
work yet I do not think it recaptures 
the early excellence of Sinister 
Street. But it does disclose to the 
full the brilliance of the author 
when writing of the intricacies ot 
the feminine mind, a field in which 
he is excelled by none. 


Rosovir, in fiction, there is that 
extraordinary group of Highland 
fairy tales, all of them separate and 
distinct novels, yet each comple- 
mentary to the other, and featuring 
those lovable chieftains, MacDonald 
of Ben Nevis and Cameron of Kil- 
whillie: Monarch of the Glen, Red 
Tapeworm, Whisky Galore (which 
was filmed), Hunting the Fairies, 
Ben Nevis Goes East (but the humor 
is happier on his native heath). 

This group of novels, written ap- 
parently without serious literary in- 
tent, probably considered potboilers 
by their author (they show a com- 
plete absence of care in construc- 
tion; though Sir Compton is as care- 
less of plot as was Dickens); these 
novels are, I think, likely to become 
little classics and to do for the West 
Highlands what Somerville and 
Ross did half a century ago for the 
West of Ireland. 

Ethnologically, Sir Compton is 
supremely qualified to write such 
works, being of Scottish-American 
extraction and English birth; for 
kindly but misguided English and 
American visitors continually in- 
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vade the Highland scene. All these 
novels are set in the immediate 
post-war or war-time periods: the 
only grim note, for apparently Sir 
Compton considers the Highlands 
today, with their vanishing popula- 
tion, a process begun by transporta- 
tion to America and Canada after 
the "15 and the ’45, and the legacy 
of economic mismanagement under 
a distant Whitehall bureaucracy, no 
subject for humor. 


‘Tvamne away from fiction, the 
first important group of books are 
those biographical-historical works 
dealing with the author's experi- 
ences in World War I, for one of 
which, Greek Memories, he was 
pompously and ridiculously ar- 
rested, prosecuted and fined by the 
British Government for an alleged 
breach of the Official Secrets Act. 
They provide some amusing side- 
lights on British intelligence meth- 
ods; more important, they show the 
first signs of the philo-Hellenism, 
fostered originally by classical 
scholarship, that has now flowered 
into Sir Compton's passionate 
championship of enosis in Cyprus. 
It is also an earnest of his book, 
Wind of Freedom, the history of the 
invasion of Greece in World War 
Il; a partisan book but not propa- 
ganda. 

Two important biographies also 
resulted from the war years: Roose- 
velt, a well-executed pen portrait, 
and Dr. Benes, a full length study 
of the man whose tragedy was to be- 
come the tragedy of post-war Eu- 
rope. 

Since the war he has completed 
another historical work of major 
importance, Eastern Epic, the offi- 
cial history of the old Indian Army 
in the last war. It was during his 
tour of the battlefields that I first 
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met Sir Compton; and | took away 
an impression, as everyone who 
meets him must, of his venerable 
and distinguished appearance and 
its sharp contrast to his youthful, 
almost impish habit of mind. East- 
ern Epic is a colossal canvas, but by 
painting vigorously, and by not 
sparing the colors, Sir Compton 
achieved an excellent landscape. 


Tus brings me to the subject of his 
knighthood which he received in 
1952, the year following publication 
of the second part of the Epic. It 
was awarded for his services to lit- 
erature in general and presumably 
for that work in particular; but the 
literary gossips have it that the 
knighthood came as a reward for 
a much earlier work, Windsor Tap- 
estry. This was a passionate de- 
fense of the position taken by King 
Edward VIII, now Duke of Windsor, 
published during the abdication 
crisis of 1936. It is known that the 
work excited the admiration of Sir 
Winston Churchill and the fact that 
Compton Mackenzie received his 
honor from a Government headed 
by Sir Winston has undoubtedly 
given rise to the gossip. 

Now it might be said that this is 
none of our business; but the fact 
that it concerns whether Compton 
Mackenzie’s award was for an artis- 
lic or political service makes it a 
matter for consideration. And the 
question is not without its ironic 
aspect, for Sir Compton, as revealed 
in Prince Charlie and his Ladies 
and Catholicism in Scotland, is also 
an ardent Jacobite. 


Now these peaks are some indica- 
tion of the range and indisputable 
merit of Sir Compton’s work; but | 
think the clue to his curious posi- 
tion in English Letters lies rather in 
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the spirit of the age. It is not a 
spirit with which he is in harmony; 
realism not romance is what the 
modern critic looks for—and sel- 
dom finds; and Sir Compton is an 
incurable romantic. 


I, is quite possible that in this 
second half of the century we shall 
experience a return to the romantic 
in the public taste; just as the eigh- 
teenth century began with the un- 
reasonable worship of reason and 
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ended with the unromantic worship 
of romance, the literary landmarks 
being the Palladian pillar of John- 
son’s Rasselas and the Gothic glory 
of Walpole’s Castle of Otranto. 

And it is thus that Compton Mac- 
kenzie may come to be acknowl- 
edged as a great writer of romances; 
yet if to us now his tales appear too 
good to be true and his characters 
larger than life, why then, that is 
the best guarantee of their immor- 
tality. 


Time After Epiphany 


by SISTER M. MAURA EICHNER, S.S.N.D. 


Here is the time of hiddenness, dear Queen, 
a lace of frost; a glaze of snow; the still 
quiessence of an afterglow; a screen 

of stars and starlight on the Father’s Will. 


You hold the Child for shepherds to adore; 

you take the simplest gift and give it worth; 

you greet the seeking Magi; read their lore 

with Mother eyes, and fold their widespread earth 


into His hand for blessing. You take all to 
God. You find all things in God. The score 
of angel chant, the lambs, the golden ball 


of kingship 


these are creatures, nothing more. 


O Gentleness on all our hands must touch 
teach us to cherish things not overmuch. 





. HOW 
RED 
the RISING SUN? 


by Patricia Kersten Brooks 


| Ee, that paradoxical land of temple dancers and television, kimonos 
and bobby sox, geishas and girl trade unionists, faces many problems 
today. Touchy reparation questions with other Asian nations, sizable 
unemployment, a return to economic normalcy after the industrial boom 
set off by the Korean War, the need for expanding its export market, while 
reducing imports of foreign goods, hopes for eventual admission to the 
United Nations, resumption .of diplomatic relations with Russia while 
still maintaining friendship with the United States, all of these are prob- 
lems that must be solved by this island nation, Yet there is one problem, 
one question that looms larger than all the rest—the problem of Com- 
inunism, 

What inroads has Communism made on Japanese life? How strong 
is it as a political force in Japan today? These are, inevitably, $64.00 ques- 
tions in any discussion of Japan today. To find the answer one must go 
to the Japanese people themselves. Even then there is no cut and dried 
answer. A Japanese Democratic Party politician assures his interrogator 
that Communist losses in the last elections indicate a firm trend away 
from Communism. Another politician, a Right-wing Socialist, insists the 
Communist Party has merely gone underground to prevent its opposition 
from estimating its true strength. Both answers are valid—-as far as they 
go, but they represent only small portions of the real picture of present- 
day Japan. 
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Donne a recent visit to Japan, 
this writer spent months talking to 
people at many levels, in many oc- 
cupations, trying to determine their 
reactions to Communism in their 
own country. Their answers can't 
be interpreted as typical, average or 
general; they simply fill in other 
portions of that complex picture 
which is Japan. 

Round-faced Somei Ogata, Zen 
Buddhist priest in Kyoto, explained 
in hesitant English his feelings 
about Communism: “There seems 
to be a confusion between the polit- 
ical and theoretical aspects of Com- 
munism. What Buddhism does for 
man’s spirit, Communism does 
at least in theory for his body. 
Food, jobs, land, better health, all 
those Communist goals are fine ones. 
The question is,” here the Reverend 
Ogata pauses thoughtfully, “are 
they sincere goals? Soviet Commu- 


nism is not the same. I visited 


Prague several years ago and I did 


not like the Communism I saw 
there. How closely are Japanese 
Communists allied with Russia? | 
do not know. We priests are not 
informed on such matters. We 
spend so much of our time in con- 
templation.” 

“That is the with the 
Buddhist priests,” Mr. Yokoyama, 
my companion that day, grumbled 
beside me later, “They know only 
their religion. They offered no re- 
China when the Reds 
came; they will offer none here. 
What is Communism to them? A 
word they do not know. Already 
the Reds here have changed their 
tactics—no more talk about their 
atheism, no more do they urge the 
people to renounce the religion of 
their grandfathers. Wise is it not? 
Plenty of time to denounce religion 
when they are in control. Mean- 


trouble 


sistance in 
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while they bide their time. But 
these Buddhist priests —— they live 
in a world beyond ours, When they 
finally return to ours, it will be too 
late.” 

When asked how he_ would 
“awaken” the priests to their re- 
sponsibility, the young student- 
interpreter Yokoyama shrugged, “I 
would not try. To reach Zen, the 
highest state of concentration, the 
priests must block out all other 
thought. It is their world. What 
do they care for the life outside? 
Still, it is a pity they could not use 
their influence on their followers to 
teach them some militant resistance 
to Communism.” 


« 

I, is a mistake to overestimate 
Communism,” said kindly, elderly 
Professor Sohaku Uzawa, president 
of a large Tokyo university. “I do 
not find too much evidence of Com- 
munist feeling among my students. 
Of course ours is a private institu- 
tion and that makes a 
Government schools 
Leftist movements. 
organized and 
some disturbances. 
little trouble.” 

A professor at one of the govern- 
ment universities was considerably 
disturbed. “I teach political science 
and that is where you get the trou- 
ble. Social studies are emphasized 
now, have been since the Occupa- 
tion. It was believed Japanese stu- 


difference. 

have strong 
They are well 
create many tire- 
Here we have 





Japan today is facing serious problems in- 
volving its very existence as an independent 
nation. During a recent visit there Patricia 
Kersten Brooks interviewed a number of the 
Japanese people themselves on the threat of 
Communist domination, and their answers 
provide an intriguing picture of the complex 
situation obtaining in that country. Mrs. 
Brooks has traveled all over the world; she 
is a free-lance writer and has contributed to 
many magazines. 
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dents would acquire better under- 
standing of group relations and 
behavior. What happened is that 
Communist teachers have turned 
their classrooms into Marxist study 
halls. 

“It is very hard for teachers like 
myself. To preserve neutrality, I 
must teach Marxism as well as De- 
mocracy. But if I try to point out 
the evils and dangers of Commu- 
nism | am shouted down by stu- 
dents. The Japanese student of to- 
day is much more aggressive than 
his prewar counterpart. And the 
Communist students dominate the 
class, One asks a question, the next 
picks up where the first left off, and 
they carry on the discussion among 
themselves.” The intense young 
professor was concerned. 

“Even in law school,” he con- 
tinued, “there has been a change. 
Formerly the emphasis was on 
written law; cases to be studied 
from the past. Today it is the ac- 
tions of society that are important. 
Teaching is hard for us non-Com- 
munists,” 


Eweaceric young Harry Nino, 
leader of a small, democratic labor 
union said: “Students are emo- 
tional followers of Communism. 
Throwing acid-filled bottles at in- 
nocent people riding street cars 

that is students’ work. Many of 
these young men are reckless, de- 
termined and poor—a desperate 
combination of hysteria and blind 
faith. But this combination does 
not govern the Party. Its roots are 
deeper, its seeds of discord subtler. 
The student movement is a mere 
trimming, grotesque trimming to be 
sure. The Teachers’ Union — that 
is something else. It is the largest 
single union in the country, with 
great political power. The Commies 
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know that, and have cleverly infil- 
trated it. It is no wonder so many 
students are Leftists, when seeds of 
hate have been planted subtly by 
their teachers. You see how they 
work?” 

Another labor leader, an older 
man, accuses the Occupation of 
shilly-shallying. “The Communist 
Party could have been outlawed 
when you Americans took over, but 
it was evidently not considered a 
major threat. And so Party mem- 
bers have taken over key positions 
on policy-planning committees of 
motion picture studios, newspapers, 
unions, government. Yes, they are 
now well-entrenched.” 

He explained Labor’s position at 
the end of the war: “The Commu- 
nists had been imprisoned by the 
Government before and during the 
war; some managed to escape 
abroad. But, at the war's end, they 
returned triumphant and _ were 
treated as returning heroes by their 
cadres within the unions. Honest, 
democratic-minded union leaders 
who had weathered the Tojo storm 
as best they could were expelled 
from their unions, called ‘Fascists’ 
by the new Red ‘heroes’ and purged. 
Only lately have some of us re- 
turned to our unions to help get 
them on their feet again.” 


Cox MUNIST strength in Japan is a 


subject of many contradictions. 
That certain strikes which crippled 
Japan’s industrial output in crucial 
postwar days and cut off vital water 
supply throughout the country were 
Communist-led is a matter of his- 
tory. “But all that is past,” anti- 
Communist labor leaders assert, 
“the workers have become more and 
more dissatisfied with the Reds’ 
brutal methods.” 

An explanation of Communism 
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favored by certain Japanese bureau- 
crats is that “North Koreans are re- 
sponsible.” One solemn, sleepy- 
eyed department head assured me 
that “those May Day riots several 
years past were instigated by North 
Koreans living in Japan. They enter 
Japan illegally, take Japanese 
names, disrupt the unity of our 
country. It is hard to ferret them 
out, They look and act like Japa- 
nese, but they are the ones causing 
discord. There are not many true 
Japanese Communists. Of that I am 
convinced.” 


| Morita would disagree. 
Head of the Aikoku Seinen Yushi 
linkai (Patriotic Youth Volunteers’ 
Committee), Morita is a_ strong, 
militant, anti-Communist. His com- 
mittee and its affiliate Martyrs’ 
Youth Corp have, to the observer, 
strong Fascist overtones. 

Morita denies Fascist tendencies, 
“but that does not mean we will not 
fight for the freedom cf our country 
and for our Emperor if necessary.” 
His committee may be anti-Com- 
munist, but it is certainly not mark- 
edly pro-American. “Although Ja- 
pan lost the war,” his committee’s 
Declaration reads, “the moral prin- 
ciples of her people have not died.” 
Its aim is to “reconstruct Japan on 
the spiritual pillar of national mo- 
rality with the Emperor as_ its 
nucleus.” 

The immediate Morita aim is to 
“combat the military action of the 
Japan Communist Party.” Speeches 
and publications are Morita’s chief 
means of countering Red action. He 
adds, with slightly menacing under- 
tones, “we may have to resort to 
violence.” 

Morita’s committee 
number 
2,000 


is small in 
estimated at no more than 
members—but its cause is 
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aided by many ultra-nationalists 
who are just beginning to return to 
political life after long years of 
purge under the Occupation. “We 
must fight the Reds with their own 
weapons —— violence,” one ex-mili- 
tarist said. 

“Most Japanese oppose such 
groups as Morita’s as much as Com- 
munism,” alert, waspish Yasu Na- 
kamura confided. Social worker, 
humanitarian, she said: “The peo- 
ple want peace. That is why the 
Communists lost so much respect in 
the past few years. Their violent 
May Day tactics, terrorist methods, 
bullying, all these caused their re- 
jection by the people. We were sick- 
ened by their actions. But Morita 
and his gang are no better. Their 
methods are the same.” 

Shrewd, clever Masao Inoue, one 
of Japan’s Communist leaders, felt 
differently. “The people are with us 

all over the world people are with 
us—-because ours is the only Peo- 
ple’s Party. It is all a matter of 
time.” 


Waar do the people, the average 
working people of Japan know of 


Communism? Sad-faced, shabbily- 
dressed Mrs. Takawara showed con- 
siderable awareness. “It is because 
of my son. He studies at the uni- 
versity. His ideas are too radical, 
I do not think our people would take 
to Communism easily. We have had 
our problems the past few years. 
Before the war my husband had a 
small factory and business was 
good. Now he does clerical work 
and his salary cannot support us 
all. Still, I do not see how this Com- 
munism would help us. We Japa- 
nese are good at working out our 
own problems our own way. It is a 
national trait. My husband thinks 
this is so.” 
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“Whom are we to believe?” a 
wiry, sun-reddened farmer of north- 
eastern Japan asked. “Men come 
from the cities and tell us we must 
vote Communist because then we 
will have land of our own. Yet the 
government has given us some land, 
not so much as we'd like it is true, 
but some. That is better than be- 
fore.” SCAP’S Land Reform Pro- 
gram has, in many instances, been 
credited to the Japanese Govern- 
ment, and the CP has even claimed 
credit for it in some remote areas 
where accurate news is a long time 
coming. 

“The Communists are convincing 
in what they say,” a middle-aged 
factory worker said. “Most of the 
men in our union believed them for 
a time. But we are no longer sure 
We read about Russian planes over 
our northern islands and it does not 
seem good. There are many things 
we do not understand. It is best to 
go slow and try to think it out.” 

Another factory worker reasoned: 
“The Communists promise more 
money, better conditions if we vote 
for them. What do I know of poli- 
tics? It is important to eat and to 
feed my seven children.” 

The public opinion tester would 
have rough going in Japan. The 
viewpoints are myriad and often in- 
consistent. One learns that Tokyo 
University students refused to at- 
tend a lecture given by a professor 
from Taipei University because 
such a lecture hinders, they think, 
“future good relations with the Chi- 
nese people.” A Chinese teacher 
who doesn’t come from the main- 
land isn’t a real representative of 
Chinese culture, their spokesman 
said. That the boycott was Com- 
munist-inspired is unquestioned. 
Yet there is no way of stopping such 
activity. 
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wen one hears of Shu Taguchi, 
director of Japan’s anti-Communist 
film, 1 Was a Prisoner in Siberia, 
and the Communist infiltration of 
the film industry. “When shooting 
began on I Was a Prisoner, the sa- 
botage began with it. Sets mysteri- 
ously caught fire in the middle of 
the night, scenery ‘fell’ over during 
the midst of filming an expensive 
scene.” Taguchi paused over his cup 
of bitter green tea, “Communists 
gave pamphlets to the cast, urging 
them to do everything possible to 
impede the film’s progress. “This 
movie is an attack on our dear 
friend Russia,’ the pamphlets read.” 

When the newspapers got hold of 
the story, the barrage of sabotage 
stopped as quickly as it had begun. 
“They realized the picture was get- 
ting more publicity through their 
sabotage than it might have nor- 
mally,” Taguchi explained. “Their 
next tactic was to order their cells 
to boycott the film wherever it ap- 
peared. There were a few cases of 
violence —- theater windows were 
smashed, but the film was a box 
office success anyhow. Which 


means the people were receptive to 
anti-Communist material.” 

Shizu Fujii, newsreel cameraman 
and writer of 1 Was a Prisoner in 
Siberia, earnestly described the situ- 


or 


ation. “The movie may seem exag- 
gerated to you, but that’s how 
things were in Siberia. The Rus- 
sians allowed those among us who 
were sick, dying or aged to be re- 
patriated. The young, strong and 
intelligent were kept for Communist 
indoctrination. The world wonders 
why Russia was so long repatriating 
Japanese soldiers. We who are at 
last home can tell. Their indoctrina- 
tion programs were tough, and the 
men who came out alive were differ- 
ent harder, crueler, dedicated to 
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spreading Communism all over Ja- 
pan as soon as they returned. A 
frightening prospect, eh?” 


H..: SHIMAURA, suave, ambitious, 
isn’t easily intimidated by such 
fears of Communism. A Tokyo busi- 
nessman, he feels “the morals of 
Communism do not concern § us. 
What we want primarily is trade. 
We must have it to survive. Sur- 
vival first, politics later. It is the 
logical approach.” 

His counterpart in Nagoya, Mr. 
Nishio, manufacturer of china, 
agreed. “Businessmen in Japan to- 
day feel we must trade with China, 
it is an economic necessity. This 
does not mean our relations with 
America must change. But politics 
and business are like oil and water. 
No wise man wastes time mixing 
them.” 

Fugii Nonye, another business- 
man, shook his head emphatically. 
“That is not right. Playing both 
ends against the middle is not good 
business. In the long run we will be 
punished for it. We must look to 
the U.S. and the rest of Asia for our 
trade. It is true some of the coun- 
tries we used to supply are now 
competing with us, but if we can 
settle our reparations problems 
with other Asian nations, brand new 
markets will open up. Of course if 
America wants political support 
from us, she must support us eco- 
nomically—-not with gifts—but by 
opening her doors to us as a market 
for our goods. Otherwise we have 
no alternative but trade with Red 
China, Then the problem rests with 
the West.” 


Face and cons of trading with 
China are heatedly discussed in the 
press. Pressure of business groups 


on the government is strong. The 
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platform of Premier Ichiro Hato- 
yama’s Democratic Party in the 
election last winter emphasized 
“normalizing” political and trade 
relations with China and Russia. 
Due partly to this platform, partly 
to a desire for a change in govern- 
ment (Yoshida’s Liberal Party 
faced serious charges of corruption 
and graft in high office), the Demo- 
cratic Party picked up sixty-one 
seats in the Diet, to become Japan's 
strongest single political party. 
While friendly to the West and con- 
servative in internal affairs, the 
Democratic Party was expected to 
yield to the pressure of business for 
increased trade with Iron Curtain 
countries. 


un was not the case. In the 
past few months Japanese politics 
have undergone drastic revisions 
and consolidations. On October 
I3th, the Right and Left Socialist 
arties decided to merge, to insure 
greater combined strength in a pos- 
sible election this year. To counter- 
act this merger, the Liberals and 
Democrats also merged, on Novem- 
ber 16th, to give the conservative 
clements in the Diet a strength of 
300 seats to 155 for the Socialists. 

What this means is compromise. 
Hatoyama, seventy-two years old 
and unwell, has a tacit agreement 
with Liberal leader Taketora Ogata 
to turn over the reigns of govern- 
ment to the Liberal element in the 
combined Liberal-Democratic Party 
this coming April. In the interim, 
Hatoyama recently resigned, was 
re-elected and formed a new cab- 
inet, consisting of nine Democrats, 
seven Liberals. Substantially both 
Liberal and Democratic wings of 
the new Liberal-Democratic Party 
favor the same measures. It is now 
believed that Hatoyama’s former 
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talk of “more cordial ties with 
China and Russia” was mere talk, 
strictly for home consumption. Cer- 
tainly the firm line he has taken 
with Russia over the possible peace 
treaty indicates no “soft line.” 


Tun Socialist merger suggests com- 
promise too. The Chairman of the 
newly-merged Party is from the 
Left, the Secretary General from 
the Right, with equal representation 
‘in Party planning. The merger is an 
expedient, an expectation that 
greater strength and future gains 
will come this way. How long the 
two Socialist factions, with their 
conflicting ideologies, can remain 
merged is a current question in 
Japan, For the moment, the Left- 
wing of the Party is biding its time. 
Its usual line is at times indistin- 
guishable from the Communist line: 
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anti- American, anti - rearmament, 
pro “neutralism,” and for increased 
friendship and exchange with Com- 
munist countries. 

Small nationalistic groups, made 
up of and led by former militarists, 
are too seattered and divided in 
loyalties to be a major threat to 
democracy in Japan at this time. 
The individualism and postwar con- 
servatism of the Japanese people 
still loom as important factors in 
any evaluation of current opinion 
in Japan today. 


Tue future of Japan is uncertain. 
But with a solid unification of demo- 
cratic elements in the government 
and an increasingly stable economy, 
it shows promise. And promise 
means hope. In this continually un- 
settled world, we must be grateful 
for hope. 





One Shepherd, One Flock 


by OLIVER BARRES 


8 November 1954 
Varian Doctrines 


Many Protestants have a wrong 
attitude toward Our Lady because 
they hold inadequate beliefs about 
Our Lord. The Church itself did not 
really begin to see Mary in her full 
light until the problems about her 
Son had been cleared up. It took 
half a millennium to settle those 
problems about His two natures, 
divine and human, which were 
raised by Sabellius, Arius, Nestor- 
ius, Eutyches, Sergius and other 
early heretics. This is why the great- 
est Marian doctrines did not begin 
to appear explicitly until the fifth 
and sixth centuries. They were con- 
tained in the doctrines about her 
Son and could be seen clearly only 
after those were seen. 


9 November 1954 
Truth Is One 


It is fatal to look at the Roman 
faith as a series of chopped-up doc- 
trines. Truth is one at the central 
inner core and must be seen as a 
single organism to be rightly known. 
However necessary it may be to con- 
sider Catholic teachings individu- 
ally, it is the relation which each 
bears to the whole which makes 
them all hold together and make 
sense. Dissecting the members of a 


corpse will not give an understand- 
ing of the living, moving person. No 
more can the accumulated under- 
standing of isolated dogmas make 
one a Catholic. God must draw the 
soul to the center which is Christ, 
from whose splendorous light radi- 
ate the many seemingly separate 
beams of truth. 


12 November 1954 
Keeping in Contact 


Yesterday afternoon at the Cath- 
olic Lending Library in Hartford, 
where the two young clerks were as 
happy and helpful as ever, I saw a 
poster announcing a Family Life 
Conference and Cana Institute at 
which a lay theologian whom I had 
long wished to meet was to be the 
lead-off speaker. I left the book- 
store with Butler’s Church and In- 
fallibility and Prescott’s Jerusalem 
Journey under my arm, and in my 





We are privileged to see in these brief 
day by day entries the culminating steps 
which brought Oliver Barres, former Con- 
gregational minister into the Catholic 
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of Yale Divinity School and an ordained 
minister, together with his two little girls, 
were received with him on the Vigil of 
Pentecost last year. The extracts are from 
Mr. Barres’ book One Shepherd, One Flock 
(Copyright, 1956, Sheed & Ward, Inc., New 
York). 
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head the firm purpose of attending 
that Catholic gathering. 

The lay theologian had a delight- 
ful sense of humor. In discussing 
the moral law he assured his audi- 
ence that God does not look down 
from heaven and say: “Men seem to 
be enjoying themselves. What can 
I stop?” The moral law is simply 
God’s sure advice on the best way to 
run our lives. 

I had a chat with this British 
theologian after his talk, and he 
graciously suggested that we lunch 
together in New York next Friday 
This will be a joy for me, since for 
some time I have respected his 
books and sensed that I might find 
in him a wise spiritual father. 

Tomorrow my wife will attend a 
session of the Family Life Confer- 
ence. A nun who runs a nursery and 
teaches child psychology at St. 
Joseph College in West Hartford 
will be the speaker. Let us hope she 
will chalk up one more mark for the 
Catholic Church in my wife’s unde- 
cided mind! At least 
“ager to attend. 

Marjorie has always been inter- 
ested in the effect of religious vows 
upon the individual. On the street 
she peeps at the face under each 
starched white wimple, trying to see 
if convent life brings the peace and 
joy of God, or the frustrations 
hinted at by anti-Catholics. Whether 
she would admit it or not, she is 
really impressed by these dedicated 
lives. Perhaps the nun whom she 
will hear tomorrow afternoon will 
deepen that impression. 

In the Catholic Church there is a 
breadth and depth of religious ex- 
perience which Protestantism does 
not offer. This was brought home 
to my wife a few years ago by some 
experiences she had in Germany, 
where she worked with displaced 


she seems 
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persons. Church World Service sta- 
tioned her at Ulm on the Danube 
There she attended most often an 
ancient, partially-bombed Catholic 
Church, because it had a “prayed-in 
feeling.” The Reformation-stripped 
Lutheran cathedral she found to be 
outwardly magnificent but inwardly 
barren, Since she could follow 
neither the Latin of the Roman 
Mass, nor the rapid German oratory 
of the Lutheran sermon, she chose 
the church where she sensed the 
fuller presence of the Holy Spirit 
While in Ulm, she also enjoyed 
visiting the nearby Cloisters of 
Blaubeuren, whose Gothic chapel, 
lovingly wrought by the hands of 
the monks, was of exquisite and en- 
during beauty. 

Marjorie also came into contact 
with Bavarian Catholicism in other, 
more personal ways. Of the two 
young German women she most ad- 
mired, the one, a prominent anti- 
Nazi whose brother and sister had 
been hanged by Hitler as a warning 
to the students of Munich, became a 
Catholie convert soon after the war, 
while the other, less illustrious but 
equally unswayed by the perverted 
propaganda of the Nazi master- 
minds wrote to us last spring of her 
own conversion. Such varied pasts 
and paths can lead to Rome! 


22 November 1954 


Better Half 


For some time now my wife and 


I have carried on sporadic conversa- 
tions about Roman Catholic motives 


of credibility. Marjorie has not as 
yet read this journal, though of 
course she knows I am writing it. 
I will show it to her when it is typed 
up. Naturally I hope and pray that 
God will give her the Faith, so that 
what we do we can do together. 
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Mixed marriages labor under too 
many burdens. Disagreements are 
bound to result where loyalties are 
divided, and it is generally the chil- 
dren who suffer the most. 

The better half of our team is a 
well-integrated, naturally good per- 
son, if there ever could be one. Her 
disposition, quite unlike mine, is 
almost ceaselessly celestial. She has 
imperfections, to be sure, but they 
are few and far between. She con- 
tributes bountifully to the life of 
our present parish. The children 
and young people who benefit from 
her non-directive leadership will 
miss her greatly—if we leave, as I 
now feel certain that we shall. She 
has done them so much good just 
by being her quiet self in their 
company. 

What could be more difficult than 
to convert this type of happy Prot- 
estant to the Catholic way of believ- 
ing? Were she to remain a Protes- 
tant, she might easily get into 
heaven with a plea of invincible ig- 
norance, for she has read few of the 
books about Catholicism which have 
been my steady diet. From her 
youth up she has inhaled the Prot- 
estant atmosphere. Indeed, there 
has been a Protestant minister in al- 
most every generation of her moth- 
er’s family since before the Revolu- 
tionary War. This generation would 
have seen a break in that line, if she 
herself had not—after graduation 
from Oberlin College and Yale Di- 
vinity School—been ordained into 
the ministry of the Congregational 
Church. On the fourteenth of June, 
1951, we were jointly ordained in 
Marquand Chapel at Yale Univer- 
sity. My oldest brother, who is also 
a Congregational minister and the 
headmaster of a small preparatory 
school, took part in the service. 

The barrier of bad Catholics will 
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be difficult for Marjorie to breach. 
Only the opposite example of the 
saints could help her do it. Like 
many other potential converts she 
has been acquainted with some of 
those professing Catholics whose 
lives have fallen far short of even 
the most lax Protestant standards. 
Thank goodness she prays regularly 
and can act upon God’s guidance 
when it comes to her! Thank good- 
ness the saints appeal to her! The- 
ology does not. But there are many 
roads, and it would seem that God 
in His inscrutable way is drawing 
Marjorie along her own particular 
path. 

May His supernatural life within 
her soul guide her surely! May He 
in Whom there is no darkness call 
her into the light of His own true 
Church—-which in spite of the tares 
is holy, because its Founder, doc- 
trine, sacraments and 


saints are 


pure and holy beyond compare. 


24 November 1954 


Clean Hands 


Margaret and Mary have taken to 
praying for us at bedtime in the 
same way as we pray for them. Reli- 
gious pictures, hung high beyond 
their reach, decorate the walls of 
their rooms. Holding them up in my 
arms, I take both girls on a tour of 
these sights before putting them to 
bed. Then the blankets have to be 
arranged just right, the big stuffed 
dogs put in place, and the favorite 
picture books made available. Once 
the prayers have begun, they are 
difficult to stop. Indeed, they should 
go on and on as long as possible, 
because the longer the prayer, 
the longer Daddy will stay in the 
room, 

At the table, also, they fold their 
hands and sing a grace: 
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“Thank Him, thank Him 
All ye little children— 
God is love, God is love.” 


Mary, not yet two, has been heard 
to mumble on afterward about 
blessing us and all our relatives. 

Margaret arrived in this world 
just three weeks after we arrived in 
this parish. She was three in Sep- 
tember and is getting to be quite 
an adult lady. Sometimes she will 
place a hand on my head and say 
a prayer her mother taught her: 
“God bless Daddy, and keep him 
safe and well and happy and good. 
Amen.” I close my eyes and let the 
little saint work, thinking that 
surely Jesus must hear such prayers 
and answer them. Then I begin to 
wonder what long-range plans He 
may have for these two children 
within the on-going life of the Cath- 
olie Church. 


8 December 1954 


Feast of the Immaculate Conception 


A man needs to know where he’s 
going in life and how to get there. 
The seven sacraments, along with 
prayer and obedience, are the di- 
vinely ordained way to man’s final 
goal, which is union with God. 

Such threshold thoughts as these 
went through my mind as I entered 
St. Joseph’s Cathedral this after- 
noon. I remembered, too, the Arch- 
bishop’s service of solemn installa- 
tion, which I had attended a year 
ago this fall—with its stately pro- 
cession of priests in white surplices, 
the reverential throngs, the high 
dignitaries, the glimmering candles, 
the strange incense, and the red- 
robed Christ agleam in His central 
window above the high altar. 

The Cathedral was empty. I knelt 
in a pew down front, and for the 
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first time in my life, hesitatingly 
but with joy, I said the rosary. The 
beads I heid, as I meditated upon 
the five glorious mysteries, had been 
given me at that papal audience a 
decade ago this last June, shortly 
after the fall of Rome to the Allied 
Armies. I had only recently re- 
moved them from my cache of Ital- 
ian souvenirs. Eugenio Pacelli, His 
Holiness Pope Pius XII, had blessed 
them, and the intention now of their 
first use was his strengthening and 
recovery of health, if such be the 
will of Almighty God. At death’s 
door, he has been confined to his bed 
for a week. Today he was unable to 
take full part in the rites which 
closed the Marian Year. He assisted 
at a Mass in his room, His voice, 
transmitted from the sickbed by 
loudspeaker, imparted an Apostolic 
Blessing to hushed thousands who 
kept vigil in St. Peter’s Square and 
around the Basilica of St. Mary 
Major. 

May the divine assistance remain 
always with him. And when at last 
he is called up higher, may the Sa- 
cred College of Cardinals elect once 
again an able and conscientious suc- 
cessor in that never-failing line of 
those who have followed the Big 
Fisherman as Servant of the Serv- 
ants of God. 


9 December 1954 


Crossing the Threshold 


A little over a week ago—with a 
delicious feeling of release and a 
prayer of thanks to my Creator—l 
finished writing the last chapter in 
Catholicism or Chaos, part two of 
this poor man’s apologia. In making 
this objective carving of Roman 
doctrine I have come to understand 
more fully many of the beliefs that 
gave me difficulty. If I have failed 
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to show a proper spirit of charity in 
its composition, may God and my 
Protestant friends forgive me. | 
have tried to be as kindly as honesty 
would permit. As for the enemies 
this book will make if it is ever 
published (John xv. 19; Luke vi. 
22), may the Lord bless each and 
every one of them, as the evangelist 
Billy Graham would say, “real 
good.” 

“And now, behold,” St. Paul said 
to the elders of Ephesus, “I go 
bound in the spirit unto Jerusalem, 
not knowing the things that shall 
befall me there” (Acts xx. 22). Ever 
since I can remember, I have be- 
lieved that whatever God, our su- 
preme good tells us must unques- 
tionably be true, because He cannot 
deceive. This is faith, and it is God 
who produces this attitude in the 
soul, He also moved my will to seek 
out the authentic human teacher 


of revealed truth, that I might know 
with certainty all the things He has 


said. I now believe that the Roman 
Catholic Church teaches absolute 
truth by the authority of the living 
God. To this truth I must therefore 
submit my life and my destiny. I 
have reached this decision through 
personal study and prayer, and | 
thank the many Catholic authors 
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I have read for the enlightenment 
received from their books. I have 
not fallen under the spell of any 
powerful human personality or 
moving evangelical experience. God 
Himself through His Spirit and His 
Church has fed the burning hunger 
for truth which He long ago kindled 
in my soul, 

There must be a further short 
period of waiting—just to be sure 
I’m sure—but then the bridges will 
have to be burned and that unique, 
little-known land explored. For the 
sake of my wife and children may 
God guide me aright in this difficult 
adventure. If my mind is not play- 
ing tricks on me, and this new- 
found faith does not disappear like 
a bubble into the air before, let us 
say, next Easter, then I shall take 
my stand publicly. An irrevocable 
destiny-decision should not be hur- 
ried: it must be time-tested and 
time-matured. 

No one can judge another’s con- 
science. Each man brings himself 
to judgment by the decisions he 
makes. My own mind and will have 
come under captivity to the whole 
Word of God. And this book is wit- 
ness thereto. Small as I am-——“here 
I stand. I cannot do otherwise. God 
help me, Amen.” 
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BY Michael de la Bedoyere 


Tus importance of the Labor Party in Britain, despite its electoral defeat 
last year, should not be underrated. The present situation of full employ- 
ment and general prosperity has obviously deprived it of some of its 
strongest electoral weapons, especially as in the past it has so markedly 
prospered on reminding the people of what Britain was like in the 1930’s 
when Tory rule was virtually absolute. With memories of those times 
fading and a younger generation growing up, the effectiveness of this pic- 
ture is inevitably weakening. To add to these weaknesses the Party is 
split into two camps and, do what it will, it cannot hide the evidences of 
a quarrel which makes men like Aneurin Bevan and Herbert Morrison 
openly dislike one another more than even the first dislikes Sir Anthony 
Eden or Mr. Butler. 

With such tremendous political handicaps, the wonder is that Labor 
could poll in last year’s General Elections 12,405,246 votes, which was less 
than a million votes fewer than the Tories obtained. But that is the fact, 
and it is fairly certain that in the event of any economic recession between 
now and 1959 the Labor Party would be handsomely returned when the 
term of this Government's tenure of office expires. One might even hazard 
the view that Labor will be returned, despite continued prosperity, if the 
Tory record is felt to have been undistinguished and negative. 


Tne truth, of course, is that in a highly industrialized country like Britain, 
the working man and the son of the working man tend automatically to 
vote Labor. The worst any of them are prepared to do is to refrain from 
voting at all. “I don’t think much of our people these days, but how could 
| possibly vote Tory” about sums up the worst that the workers can man- 
age. The women’s volte may not be quite so clearly settled, though in the 
vast majority of cases the women will follow their husbands’ lead. 
Despite all this, there is a certain paradox behind it. If all goes well 
economically, the position of the industrial worker in this country in about 
twenty years’ time will approximate that of the skilled American worker 
today. Economically, he will be as well off as most of the middle class, 
with a good house, a car and all other modern gadgets. If he is not as well 
educated and “socially” raised to the status consonant with his economic 
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position, that will only be his own 
fault. 

Already the process is well on its 
way, apart from housing where 
there is still a great deal to do. What 
relevance in these circumstances 
have the Labor Party slogans about 
privileged classes, the tyranny of 
capitalism, the rich and the poor, 
the bad old times, higher taxation 
(to fall increasingly on the workers 
grown into the “new rich”), nation- 
alization and the rest? As the Econ- 
omist has recently put it, “the pre- 
cepts of Keir Hardie will have about 
as much relevance as those of Old 
Mother Hubbard.” 

Obviously, then, a great problem 
of the present time is that of the 
transition of the British Labor Party 
from the so successful notions of the 
past to the realities of the future. 
This problem is important, not only 
economically and socially for Bri- 
tain itself, but politically for the 
whole free world. 

That is why the recent election of 
Hugh Gaitskell as the Labor Party’s 
leader must be viewed as a critical 
milestone on the road to the future, 
internationally as well as nation- 
ally. It is, of course, another curi- 
osity of the British political scene 
that Clement Attlee and Hugh Gait- 
skell themselves belong not to the 
working or even the middle classes 
of the country, but to our effective 
upper classes, the classes, that is, 
who have received a “public school” 
education. 

Recently, there was a curious ar- 
ticle in the monthly review Encoun- 
ter distinguishing between the U, or 
Upper-Class, section of English so- 
ciety and Non-U, or non-Upper- 
Class, on the basis of language, 
idiom and pronunciation. The 
writer pointed out, rightly, I think, 
that there is only one way by which 


a Non-U can securely acquire U 
language, and that is by being edu- 
‘rated in a “public school,” with 
their preparatory schools. As there 
are about 200 “public schools,” the 
numbers educated in them can 
hardly surpass at any given time 
100,000 pupils. In other words, only 
a tiny section of the male popula- 
tion is flowing through them year 
by year. 


Bur even among the “public 
schools” themselves there are 
marked “class” distinctions. Attlee, 
educated at Haileybury, belonged, 
as it were, to the common mass of 
the upper or privileged section of 
our society. Gaitskell at Winchester 
and New College, Oxford, belongs to 
the elite, the cream of the cream. 
Attlee was reasonably placed as 


leader of the Radical or Labor 


Party which has after all virtually 
replaced the old Liberal Party and 


which has represented, besides the 
working classes, the social progres- 
sives of the country. His own per- 
sonal political views, it is true, were 
well to the Left of Center, not least 
in Foreign Affairs. I can well re- 
member hearing him speak in the 
House of Commons during the 
Spanish War with a waspish vi- 
ciousness which was quite unpleas- 
ant. And few, one hopes, have for- 
gotten the photographed episode of 
Attlee leading a clenched fist cheer 
when on a visit to Spain during 
that war. 





The recent election of Hugh Gaitskell as 
leader of Britain’s Labor Party, must be 
viewed, says Michael de la Bedoyere, as a 
critical milestone on the road to the future, 
internationally as well as nationally. As 
much as any Laborite, Gaitskell is a friend 
of the United States. If he has the courage 
to fight for what he believes to be right and 
best, he may bring his Party back into power, 
and become the future Prime Minister. 
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As Prime Minister, however, his 
upbringing and temperament were 
admirably fitted to make him a 
cautious and enigmatic leader who 
could hold together the Right and 
Left-wing elements of his party. 
During the wartime coalition 
record was wholly admirable. 

Today, Hugh Gaitskell steps into 
his uneasy and faces the 
wreckage of the five years unex- 
pected banishment from power of 
the Party which so confidently be- 
lieved that it was in for as long as 
man could see ahead. He comes in 
immediately after a second defeat, 
far more decisive than the first, and 
even more frustrating. He comes in 
when the split between what can 
conveniently be called the Labor” 
wing, as opposed to the “Socialist” 
wing of arty, goes deepest, 
both wings being certain in their 
own minds that victory in 1959 can 
only be gained in terms of their own 
outlook. He comes in, lastly, when, 
as I said, the shape of social Britain 
is changing so rapidly as to make 
the old causes and slogans hope- 
lessly out of date. In his favor, he 
has the still enduring loyalty to the 
Party as a Party, of the workers of 
the country and the perhaps even 
greater asset that its opponent, the 
Conservative Party, possesses in it- 
self very litthe popular appeal and 
very little in the way of a positive, 
rousing or intelligible 
gram. 


his 


shoes 


his 


even pro- 


W uo then is this Hugh Gaitskell 
and what may one expect of him in 
the tough jobthat lies ahead of him? 

Gaitskell is first and foremost an 
upper-class intellectual. From the 
school and university examination 
point of view he was not in the high- 
est flights of all, but his intellectual- 
ism is balanced by the colonial 


administrative tradition of his own 
family. The combination of a first- 
class brain with the tradition of ad- 
ministration is always a formidable 
asset in the essentially oligarchic 
system of government in Britain. 
He is, however, by no means the 
dry-as-dust intellectual. Socially 
and humanly, he is a good mixer 
with intelligent and _ influential 
friends. He shared rooms in Oxford 
with Lord Pakenham and is a friend 
of the poet John Betjeman. 

What it was that made young 
socialite hopefuls like Pakenham 
and Gaitskell turn away from their 
natural Tory surroundings to the 
cause of Labor in the 1920's may be 
endlessly discussed, but their sin- 
cerity cannot be questioned. In the 
General Strike of 1926, the young 
Gaitskell not only sided with the 
strikers, but helped them. Like 
others of his type, he became as- 
sociated with the Workers’ Educa- 
tional Association, no bad introduc- 
tion to the realities of working-class 
life and mind after theoretical 
studies about social inequalities and 
injustice. 


B. r through all this experience, 
his mind was governed by a com- 
bination of straight economic think- 
ing and the problems or planning of 
administration, the latter developed 


by his Civil Service experience 
throughout the war years. With the 
New Fabian Research Bureau, he 
was engaged on a work of discovery, 
at bottom precisely that work to 
which I have already indirectly al- 
luded, namely how to modernize 
the Labor or Socialist economic pro- 
gram so that it could best adapt 
itself to the changing social and 
economic conditions of the future. 

The old Labor Party slogans were 
not to his taste, still less the dema- 
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gogic, emotional outlook of a Welsh 
socialist “mystic” like Aneurin 
Bevan. The heart of the matter lay 
in an intelligently planned society 
which was the answer both to the 
unrealistic aspirations of so many 
in the Labor Party and to the ap- 
palling waste, as he saw it, of un- 
planned competitive Capitalism. 


Suce was the still young, fresh 
and intellectual mind which entered 
Parliament as late as 1945. There 
his outstanding talents, combined 
with charm and humanity, quickly 
brought him promotion in a period 
that was essentially one of plain- 
sailing social reconstruction. He was 
definitely a Right-winger both in 
foreign and home affairs and his in- 
fluence was sufficient to challenge 
the heavyweights of the party like 
Shinwell and the would-be prophet 
of the future, Aneurin Bevan. 

The rapidity of advance of an 
Upper Class intellectual, utterly in- 
transigent in his Right-wing Labor 
views, assured Gaitskell’s high and 
very rapid promotion to so high an 
office as the Chancellorship of the 
Exchequer. But it seemed to make 
it most unlikely that he could ever 
become Leader of a Party more and 
more obviously split into two halves, 
and split largely because of his own 
intransigence. The future Leader 
would surely be a middle-of-the 
road man like Attlee, or at least a 
veteran respected personality like 
Herbert Morrison with sufficient ex- 
perience to appease the Left. Neither 
Gaitskell nor his opponent Bevan 
seemed possible. 


Bos the impossible has been real- 


ized. In the end everything was 
dominated by Bevan’s personality 
and Gaitskell’s ability. Unexpect- 
edly, the latter’s ability was turned 
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to demagogic skill. He was able to 
convinee the Party that he too was 
burning with a sense of injustice 
and that he really had a Socialist 
heart. Bevan, on the other hand, 
was honest enough to go on playing 
his cards as badly as possible. The 
issue in the end was not in doubt. 
Gaitskell won with an unexpectedly 
high majority. Bevan rallied his 
minority wing as second. Morrison 
came a very bad third. 


D ors this triumph of the essen- 
tially Right-wing Gaitskell mean a 
fresh and much more realistic La- 
bor policy and will it increase La- 
bor’s chances in three years’ time? 
More and more, Labor’s chances 
must depend on its appealing to sec- 
tions of the middle classes and that 
section of the workers which is im- 
perceptibly passing from worker to 
middle class. Gaitskell, left to him- 
self, is the ideal person to accom- 
plish this. 

If he can get his own way, he is 
capable of presenting a program of 
planned social and economic reform 
which will make some sense of the 
present waste and confusion that 
the Tories dare not tackle, first be- 
cause of their own most influential 
capitalist supporters and, second, 
because of the organized workers’ 
opposition to anti-inflationary meas- 
ures. 

But Gaitskell is unlikely to be 
master of his own house. He can 
only make progress by wooing that 
mass of the party which still thinks 
in terms of Mother Hubbard. He 
will have to go on acting the part 
of a demagogue with a heart torn by 
the sight of intolerable privilege and 
burning with a desire for a new age 
of social justice, In doing this, will 
he convince himself? Will he yield 
too much? Will he even become the 
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kind of Right-winger who goes fur- Labor politicians of today and bring 
ther than the Left-winger in order his party back into power. But it 
to convince his critics? will be a hard and vicious fight giv- 

His own career suggests that once ing all the appearance of destroying 
in power he will know his own mind _ the unity, shattered enough already, 
and have courage to fight for what of the Party. If his courage fails 
he believes to be right and best. If him, he may prove the weakest and 
so, he may prove the greatest of the least successful of them all. 


Light So Real 


by WILLIAM J. GRACE 


ryy 
lhe hand of dawn pauses between light and dark 
and life breaks from the shadows of night: 


A white wing is borne out of the darkness: 
from the sweep of the heavens light breaks 
upon a dark patient silence: 


Light, alone in its self-giving, envelops 
the dark fertility of earth: 


Light breaks, light boundless with love: 
Love wings the world’s new dawn: 
light, so real, so grave, so still... 


Folded their white wings of fire 

Quiet the cherubim, born of form and desire: 
God rests in Mary’s matin quietude 

But we may all draw near, and not intrude: 


The double light of God and Man: 
The sons of the morning clap their hands for joy: 


Light, so real, so grave, so still. 





BY Robert Kass 


MIRACLE IN THE RAIN is a tender and 
genuinely touching love story. Since it 
contains all the elements of asoap opera 

a shy young heroine with a semi-in- 
valid mother, a happy-go-lucky soldier 
who is tragically killed before they can 
be married, a nearly fatal illness on the 
part of the despondent girl—I was 
amazed that I was not coldly indiffer- 
ent to this combination of adverse fac- 
tors. What, then, makes Miracle in the 
Rain a good picture when All that 
Heaven Allows, also a soap opera, is 
such a weepy mess? The difference 
lies in the presentation of characters. 
In All that Heaven Allows we never 
believe that such a noble-minded and 
often stupid widow could exist nor was 
her upright gardener-lover more than 
a pasteboard cutout, however attrac- 
tive. But one takes to heart the intro- 
verted stenographer and the open- 
faced Glin Miracle in the Rain because 
they presented without preten- 
tiousness and as credible human be- 
ings. After that, whatever they do, 
though we have seen it before in The 
Clock and Waterloo Bridge, for in- 
stance, we accept them, and the way 
they behave evolves logically from the 
kind of people they are. 

Jane Wyman and Van Johnson are 
heartbreaking as the lovers who drift 
so casually into a serious romance. 
Even the overtones of her Camille-like 
character are handled with great re- 
straint by Miss Wyman who was so 
strangely theatrical in All thal Heaven 
Allows. Eileen Heckart, a newcomer 
from the stage, is simply wonderful (a 
cliché phrase, but the only one which 
justly describes her performance as 
Miss Wyman’s friend in the office) and 
Fred Clark is completely typical as 


their boss with a There 
may be a bit too much suds in the 
marital tragedy which plagues Miss 
Wyman’s estranged parents (Josephine 
Hutchinson and William Gargan) but 
even this additional plot complication 
does not often get out of hand. Director 
Rudolph Maté is responsible for this 
moving vignette out of the heart of 
New York.—Warner Bros. 


roving eye. 


THE MAN WITH THE GOLDEN ARM 
has, unfortunately, attracted a good 
deal of sensational publicity because it 
deals with narcotic addiction, a sub- 
ject which is outside the existing Pro- 
duction Code standards, While I do not 
imagine that this film will seriously 
induce anyone to dabble in dope, I do 
wonder why producer-director Otto 
Preminger couldn’t have partially pla- 
cated the Code by having his hero 
packed off to a hospital instead of us 
ing a sort of Do-It-Yourself job of cur- 
ing himself in the particularly harrow- 
ing climax. As shown, shaking off the 
habit is only slightly more grueling 
than getting over an especially tena- 
cious hangover. Impressionable audi- 
ences may be led astray by Mr. Prem- 
inger’s oversimplification. 

The hero (Frank Sinatra) is a card 
dealer who has, as the film begins, just 
been released from a hospital where he 
has undergone treatment for dope ad- 
diction. He is married to a whining 
neurotic (Eleanor Parker), a girl who 
pretends to be paralyzed as a result of 
an auto accident as her only assurance 
of keeping him tied to her. He is really 
in love with a nice girl in the neighbor- 
hood (Kim Novak) but the situation 
there seems hopeless. His inability to 
get a job as a drummer, the influence 
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of the sordid environment teeming 
with unscrupulous gamblers and petty 
crooks, and a vicious dope-pusher, 
coupled with his personal misery soon 
sends the tormented hero back down 
the hill and he is worse off than before. 

All of this depressing material is 
welded into an absorbing, unsparing 
film expertly acted by the stars and by 
Darren McGavin as the dope peddler. 
Mr. Preminger is most comfortable in 
the back alleys and human wreckage 
of the American city milieu as he was 
in Carmen Jones. However, his film is 
much too long and becomes quite 
wearing after the first hour. But this 
complaint is applicable to most current 
“big” pictures and so Mr. Preminger is 
only catering to the times. There is also 
a splendid musical score to underline 
the explosive story line.-United Art 
ists. 

(The Legion of Decency listing for 
The Man With the Golden Arm reads: 
This film is of low moral tone through- 
out because it tends to minimize the 
moral obligations of all the principal 
characters. It treats in terms of mor- 
bid sensationalism with narcotic ad- 
diction and in so doing fails to avoid 
the harmful implications relative to 


this moral and sociological problem, It 


also contains suggestive 


dialogue and situations.) 


costuming, 


THE RAINS OF RANCHIPUR is a rather 
tenuous remake in CinemaScope of 
Louis Bromfield’s twenty-year-old 
novel, The Rains Came. What has hap- 
pened here is that, as the screen has 
gotten larger, the assorted characters 
have lost their sharpness and one 
seems to view them through a sort of 
mist. Why the exquisite Lady Esketh 
is such a callous nymphomaniac is no 
longer very clear now that she has a 
husband who is both good-natured and 
good-looking and very obviously loves 
her. And Tom Ransome’s cynicism 
and indifference to life seem terribly 
novelettish when attributed to his bit- 
terness over seeing men destroy their 
civilization in the war. Fern Simon is 
no longer a very young, foolish and 
impetuous girl whose idiotic behavior 
might be acceptable in an eighteen- 
year-old. Played by an actress very 
obviously in her late twenties, she is 
merely irritating. Only the Indian char- 
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acters, Dr. Safti and the Maharanee 
of Ranchipur, retain some of the clar- 
ity with which Mr. Bromfield sketched 
them. Perhaps because most of them 
are essentially small people, they ap- 
pear even more synthetic on the wide 
sereen than they were in 1939. Still 
the major attraction in The Rains of 
Ranchipur are the earthquake and 
flood sequences curiously enough, 
these are borrowed from the original 
cleverly re-photographed and re-used 
in CinemaScope. 

Lana Turner is morosely beautiful 
but quite vacuous as Lady Esketh, 
while Fred MacMurray is sophomoric- 
ally adolescent as the hard-drinking 
Tom Ransome. However, Michael Ren- 
nie as Lord Esketh and Richard Burton 
as Safti, both splendid actors, fre- 
quently rise above the banal material 
as does Eugenie Leontovich as the 
worldly Maharanee. 20th Century 
Fox. 


DIABOLIQUE, a French import, is the 
work of Henri-Georges Clouzot, who 
is one of the best film directors of his 
type since Alfred Hitchcock aban- 
doned the pure thrillers on which his 
reputation was made, Like Hitchcock, 
M. Clouzot is not so much concerned 
with logic and hole-proof plots as he 
is with peppering his picture with 
thrills. In spite of assorted sequences 
which do not bear too careful scru- 
tiny, Diabolique remains one of the 
most consistently frightening films I 
have ever seen. The shock effect is de- 
termined from the outset and does not 
let up until the very last sequence 
which is its most stunning. 

Diabolique tells a macabre, unpleas- 
ant, gory tale. The maltreated wife of 
a sadistic headmaster in a small French 
school is induced by her husband’s 
mistress to murder the brute. A less 
forceful type than the mistress, the 
wife also suffers from a heart ailment 
which is considerably aggravated — 
after the murder and disposal of the 
body—by evidence around the school 
premises that the husband is very 
much alive. Shock piles upon shock as 
the bewildered, panic-stricken women 
try to unravel the mystery and, if pos- 
sible, to escape their intended vic- 
tim’s quite justifiable wrath. 

M. Clouzot knows just about every- 
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thing when it comes to editing his film 
with perfect finesse and throwing his 
audience into a cold sweat every quar- 
ter-hour or so. Simone Signoret is 
the chilly mistress and Vera Clouzot the 
fragile wife, while Paul Meurisse is the 
gentleman they both detest. Diabolique 
is not a film for everyone. Catholics, 
for instance, will question certain reli- 
gious elements in the picture and M. 
Clouzot is rather too eager to go over- 
board in good taste in dressing his 
“heroines.” But adult filmgoers up to 
French imports will certainly find his 
production quite a fascinating bit of 
filmcraft._-United Motion Picture Or- 
ganization, 


THE BENNY GOODMAN STORY has a 
lot of Benny Goodman but almost no 
story. In the present vogue for bring- 
ing to the screen fictional biographies 
of well-known show business person- 
alities, | fear that the producers at 
times exercise very little judgment in 
seeking out subjects without examin- 
ing first what their writers will be able 
to do in squeezing a plot to fill in be- 
tween musical numbers. BG, as his 
aficionados know him, apparently en- 
countered very few setbacks in attain 
ing his eminent position as the King of 
Swing. Since Mr. Goodman is still very 
much in evidence on the entertainment 
scene and his “history” is well known 
to his many fans, some care had to be 
shown not to pummel fact all out of 
shape. 

As a result, all that the patchy script 
can do is to concentrate on Benny’s 
timidity in popping the question to a 
young society lady who not 
bother to conceal her overwhelming 
ardor for him. At one point, Ma Good- 
man, a down-to-earth type who enjoys 
cooking for her son and his fellow 
bandmen, tosses a fistful of sand into 
the well-greased plot gears by prophe- 
sying dolefully that bagels (that’s 
Benny) and billions (that’s Alice, his 
blue-blooded lady friend) don’t mix 
But Alice has a hasty heart-to-heart 
chat with her and that temporary 
problem is smoothed out. Some twenty 
or thirty musical numbers later, Benny 
proposes to Alice —their eyes meet 
across the footlights at Carnegie Hall 

and you can almost hear the script- 
writers heaving a sigh of relief. 


does 
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Steve Allen of TV is convincing 
enough as Benny. At times he even suc- 
ceeds in covering up the fact that he 
has practically nothing to work with. 
Donna Reed is really so beautiful that 
you don’t care that she really has 
nothing at all to do. Assorted Benny 
Goodman discoveries like Harry James, 
Gene Krupa, and Lionel Hampton turn 
up from time to time but the odds are 
against them. Universal-Interna 
tional, 


PICNIC, from the play by William Inge, 
has been padded out by a couple of 
reels to include a lengthy and excel- 
lent picnic scene which was merely 
alluded to on the stage. However good 
this screen version may be as a piece of 
film craftsmanship, it is vulnerable on 
several scores. Among others, an ele- 
ment of lasciviousness has crept into 
the character of Rosemary, the spinster 
school-teacher, which was not nearly 
so pronounced on Broadway. Also 
there is an anecdote told by Hal, the 
hero, which is to me the most objec 
tionable bit of business I have ever en- 
countered in a Hollywood film. There 
is carried over from the original the 
same glorification of animal attraction 
between the hobo-hero and the eldest 
daughter, as well as a bland disregard 
on the part of her mother for morality 
at the expense of making an advan 
tageous marriage. 

Armed with such reservations, the 
serious-minded filmgoer may find Pic 
nic an impressive production, It con- 
centrates on a handsome young drifter, 
an ex-college hero, who has never been 
able to find himself a place in the 
world where he is no longer idolized 
for his athletic accomplishments. He 
hops off a freight car in a Midwestern 
town where he hopes to wrangle a po- 
sition——not a job—from the father of 
a former schoolmate. He is befriended 
by a white-haired lady who hires him 
to clear out her backyard and, in no 
time at all, he has churned up some 
emotional havoc in the hearts of the 
ladies next door—a beautiful but unin- 
tellectual girl who works in the five- 
and-ten, her brainy but unattractive 
younger sister, and a frustrated school 
teacher who boards with the family. 
Only the girls’ mother whose husband 
ran off several years ago feels vaguely 
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uneasy and resentful about the husky 
intruder on the premises. 

Except for some serious flaws in the 
casting, the acting in Picnic is gen- 
erally excellent. William Holden, who 
looks much too old even to be the most 
buffeted-about of recent college gradu- 
ates, combines weakness and personal 
charm in the interpretation of a young 
man who cannot face the fact that he 
is doomed to be a failure. It is a splen- 
did acting job from a top-flight actor. 
Susan Strasberg is perfect as the ugly 
duckling in the family a part to 
which she brings just the right amount 
of pathos. But here, too, the casting is 
at fault since Miss Strasberg is so 
young and lovely that she must cer- 
tainly have found herself besieged by 
beaux. Kim Novak is surprisingly good 
as the beauty of the family and Betty 
Field is properly nervous and appre- 
hensive as the mother who wants so 
desperately to keep her daughters from 
repeating her own mistakes. However, 
for the overacting and unnecessary 
mugging which Rosalind Russell puts 
into the role of Rosemary, I blame 
director Joshua Logan who should 
have pulled in the reins rather sharply 
on her. Miss Russell, long a comedienne 
of exceptional talents, very nearly 
turns what is fundamentally a tragic 
figure into a kind of long-legged, wise 
cracking buffoon.Columbia. 


THE GOLDEN DEMON is an unusually 


Occidental film from Japan. In mood, 
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tone and plot it seems like an Ameri- 
can picture of 1920 vintage in which a 
poor youth, spurned by his lady love 
who marries for wealth and position, 
hardens his heart to the exclusion of 
everything but the accumulation of 
money. This he accomplishes by first 
being apprenticed to a lady loan-shark 
and later by opening his own business 
which he conducts with such ruthless- 
ness that he is soon the most hated man 
in Tokyo. 

In spite of the pervading D. W. 
Griffith aroma, The Golden Demon is 
nonetheless a brilliantly colorful, well 
acted and directed, always engrossing 
drama. Having seen nothing but trage- 
dies set in approximately the tenth 
century or so in our imports from 
Japan, I was fascinated by the many 
aspects of Western culture which were 
apparently found in the little island as 
far back as 1890 when this story takes 
place. 

The cast is one of the most attractive 
I have ever encountered in a Japanese 
film and Jun Negami as the embittered 
loan shark, Fujiko Yamamoto as his 
beloved, and Eiji Funakoshi as het 
well-to-do husband were all especially 
talented in principal roles. Koji Shima 
directed. 

As we have come to expect, the East- 
man Color is exquisitely employed 
with many scenes aglow with the 
fragile and delicate loveliness of a 
Japanese water color.—-Edward Harri 
son Release. 
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THE CRADLE SONG,.--It seems a very 
long time since I have seen anyone ery 
in the theater but from the formidable 
old gentleman in front who kept blow- 
ing his nose like a war trumpet to the 
woman on the left whose tears just 
dripped because she had no handker- 
chief, Circle-in-the-Square was full of 
people enjoying the warmth of a tender 
emotion. “Like rain falling gently on 
the fleece” the tears are the best tribute 
to this production of Gregorio and 
Maria Martinez Sierra’s comedy of a 
cloistered convent in Spain, directed 
with such sensitive perception by José 
Quintero. 

The is about the baby left on 
the turntable of the Convent gate. What 
is to be done about it? To the wonder 
and delight of the novices and the 
skepticism of some of their elders, the 
Prioress accepts their doctor’s offer to 
idopt the baby for them and, with the 
help of the gardener’s wife, little Teresa 
grows up in the Convent garden. 

By Act Il Teresa is eighteen and 
about to be married. Completely in 
love with her Antonio, she brings him 
to the grill and, by very special permis 
sion, it is thrown open so that he and 
leresa’s many mothers may become 
acquainted. The young people are go- 
ing to and the parting be 
tween the nuns and Teresa avoids sen 
timentality but the discipline of the 
nuns’ self-restraint makes it the more 
moving. 

Ellen Lowe gives graceful dignity to 
the Prioress; Mary Gordon as the Vica- 
as tart as Lola D’Annunzio as 
Juana of the Cross is warm- 
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hearted, The delightfully natural 
Teresa of Mary Foskett is the happiest 
of casting. There is plenty of comedy 
in Cradle Song in the characterization 
of the sisters and the dry comments of 
the old Doctor. The arena stage is ex- 
cellent for this attractive play which 
has not been seen in New York since 
Eva Le Gallienne produced it on Four 
teenth Street in 1926-——too long an in- 
terval for a comedy which is now an 
international classic. Our thanks and 
congratulations to José Quintero.Al 
Circle-in-the-Square. 


SIX CHARACTERS IN SEARCH OF AN 
AUTHOR.—-I doubt if anyone who saw 
Brock Pemberton’s production of 
Pirandello’s impish drama in 1922 has 
ever forgotten it or Moffat Johnson, 
Florence Eldridge or Margaret Wych 
erly who played it with an intensity 
that excluded all relaxation. In the 
adaptation by Tyrone Guthrie and 
Michael Wager (lately Prince Hal) 
there is a surprising amount of comedy 
which is, frankly, a great relief. Mr. 
Guthrie has also accomplished a major 
miracle as director in the groupings 
and compositions he creates on the 
bare stage whose bareness is relieved 
by Klaus Holm’s lighting effects, odd 
bits of scenery and Alvin Colt’s bright 
costumes for the actors in rehearsal. 

Pirandello’s drama is concerned 
with the riddle of reality. Who is more 
real today——Conan Doyle or Sherlock 
Holmes? The six figures in deepest 
black who appear in an empty theater 
and invade a rehearsal are six charac- 


ters—-deserted by their author—who 
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refuse to retire into nonentity. Their 
insistence overrules the director and 
his company who decide to play the 
new story. The result is broad satire 
at the expense of the actors but all their 
hamming seems only to accentuate the 
force of the characters’ driving pas- 
sions—the tragedy of the Mother and 
Son—the Father and his Stepdaughter. 
The little boy and girl are kept in the 
background until the last final horror 
when, just as everyone’s emotions are 
exploding, there is a sudden comic 
reversal. 

The acting throughout is capital. 
Whitfield Connor plays the Father with 
more urbanity but less malignly than 
Moffat Johnson who imprinted himself 
on my memory. The Father and Step- 
daughter are the two vocal characters; 
the children never speak; the Mother 
very rarely and the elder boy hardly at 
all, but their presence is pregnant; par- 
ticularly sinister is Michael Wager’s 
skulking Son. As the Stepdaughter, 
Betty Lou Holland vibrates with ten- 
sion. In excellent contrast among the 
actors there is Natalie Schafer’s brittle, 
insistent Leading Lady; Kurt Kasznar’s 
voluble Director and Francis Bethen- 
court’s smug Leading Man. Like a 
study in counterpart, Pirandello has 
kept tragedy and comedy interwoven 
with witty dexterity and so deftly that 
the audience is kept on edge. The 
Phoenix rises in a flame of glory (Sec- 
ond Avenue & 12th Street). 


THE MATCHMAKER.~— Cheers for the 
fine old-fashioned farce which is Mr. 
Thornton Wilder’s salute to 1956! The 
Matchmaker first saw light in 1938 as 
a mild little comedy called The Mer- 
chant of Yonkers directed by Max 
Reinhardt with Jane Cowl and June 
Walker and received so mild a recep- 
tion that it retired to a desk drawer 
until Mr. Wilder did some rewriting 
and turned it over for direction to 
Tyrone Guthrie for the Edinburgh 
Festival where it was greeted by the 
hearty laughs now echoed on Broad- 
way. 

Played in the same spirit as The Boy 
Friend, the scene is old New York in 
the days of bustles and horse cabs but 
the hero, Mr. Vandergelder, is the pros- 
perous merchant of Yonkers whose de- 
parted wife’s old friend, Mrs. Levi, née 
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Gallagher, has undertaken to find him 
a wife. “Money,” says, Mrs. Levi, “is 
like manure. It’s no good unless it’s 
spread around,” and she proceeds to 
expand her expense account. This in- 
cludes a fine dinner in New York but 
when Mrs. Levi and Mr. Vandergelder 
drive off, Mr. V’s downtrodden clerk, 
Cornelius Hackl, suddenly decides to 
take the day off too and in the next 
scene, Cornelius and Barnaby Tucker, 
the apprentice, find themselves in 
pretty Mrs. Molloy’s Hat Shop when 
who should walk in but their Boss. 

Such a sliding under tables and into 
closets ensues that Mrs. Levi shakes her 
skirts to be sure they conceal nothing. 
When Cornelius Hackl, risking his fu- 
ture on one glorious adventure, invites 
Mrs. Molloy and her assistant to dine 
with him and Barnaby in Harmonia 
Gardens at the Battery and Mr. Vander- 
gelder again appears, the dodgings 
through doors and around screens goes 
faster and faster until, through a com- 
plicated process of mistaken identities, 
the entire cast, including Mr. Vander- 
gelder’s eloping daughter, turn up at 
the house of Mrs. Flora Van Huysen, 
another of the late Mrs. Vandergelder’s 
fabulous friends whose cook and cana- 
ries are all attuned to romance. 

Loring Smith has stepped out of The 
Solid Gold Cadillac into another part 
which shows him off at his vociferous 
best. Ruth Gordon farces the garru- 
lous Mrs. Levi into notoriety and, in 
charming contrast, there is Eileen 
Herlie, the darling of the London stage, 
playing Mrs. Molloy with sweet and 
serious propriety. Equally in earnest 
is Arthur Hill as Cornelius Hackl, the 
downtrodden clerk with Robert Morse 
making his worthwhile debut as Barn- 
aby Tucker, the apprentice. Their in- 
genuous romancing nicely balances 
their elders’ rampages. The sets and 
costumes by Tanya Moiseiwitsch are 
full of mischief. For a merry evening 
go to The Royale. 


THE RIGHTEOUS ARE BOLD. — The 
wave of Spiritualism which swept the 
country after World War I has long 
since blown away. Séances are out of 
fashion and the public out of tune to 
the psychic phenomenon exposed in 
Frank Carney’s tense drama, a favorite 
in Dublin since 1946; now produced 
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and directed by Eddie Dowling. Were 
we back in the ’90’s when William 
James was experimenting with Mrs. 
Piper, the audience might have had an 
alert reaction when Nora Geraty in a 
trance explains how she had been used 
as a medium for psychic experiments 
in London and how one of the spirit 
controls had taken possession of her. 

The story of the girl from Co. Mayo 
who returns to her home in the power 
of an evil spirit must now seem as un- 
realistic to most of the audience as it 
was to the local doctor who can see no 
point of the priest upsetting the girl 
by his presence which is apt to result 
in one of her seizures. Before Father 
O'Malley can get permission from the 
Bishop for the rite of exorcism, Nora 
has already had a malign influence on 
her father and brother. They listen 
resentfully to her screams as the ritual 
proceeds off stage and are about to 
interfere when the girl breaks her 
bonds and rushes in distraught. The 
priest is almost exhausted but he man- 
ages to conclude the rite. There is a 


rattle of thunder and screeching of sea- 


birds. The girl is herself again and is 
carried off to bed. The doctor returns 
to explain that the mysterious bruises 
on her body have all vanished. He 
apologizes to the priest who is sitting 
by the fire. No response. Father O’Mal- 
ley is dead. 

Mr. Dowling has assembled a strong 
cast for this unusual and unevenly 
written play. Many of the company are 
veterans of the Gate and the Abbey 
Theaters in Dublin. Nora O’Mahony 
and Len Doyle as Nora’s parents and 
Liam Gannon as her flancé couldn’t be 
better. P. J. Kelly gets an ovation as 
Willie the Post the one touch of 
comedy. As Father O’Malley, Denis 
O’Dea holds the whole play together 
with his quiet forcefulness. The part 
of Nora calls for a girl in her teens but 
demands an experienced actress. Irene 
Hayes who is twenty-two has worked 
in summer theaters but is making her 
debut on Broadway. Her performance 
has plenty of surface flamboyance but 
it’s not yet from the inside out. Her 
eyes never reflected the evil sometimes 
in her mind. The impact left by the 
play is strong. Even if its run is over 
before this notice appears, Mr. Dowling 
deserves acclaim.—-At the Holiday. 
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RED ROSES FOR ME.—It is no longer 
only the gall of life, so bitterly flavored 
in Juno and the Paycock, that O’Casey 
offers in this play now ten years old. 
This is fresh spring water, lively with 
wit but sweetened by charity. The 
lilting cadences of the Irish prose are 
full of poetry laced with a humor that 
is essentially O’Casey’s. The difficul- 
ties that have baffled other producers 
have been met squarely by John 
O’Shaughnessy, the director, with a 
cast rich in experience. Edward 
Finckel has contributed incidental 
music and a ripe melody for the theme 
song. The décor by Howard Bay has 
a heaviness which obtrudes itself in 
Act I but is impressive for the Liffey 
Bridge and the churchyard. Use is 
made of a “raked” stage—which slopes 
upward, toward the back. 

Red Roses takes place in Dublin at 
the beginning of the Transport Work- 
ers’ strike of 1913-14 which culmi- 
nated in the Easter Week uprising. 
Ayamonn Breydon is a child of the 
slums who thanks his mother for let- 
ting him share the hunger of poverty 
with her instead of the cold comfort 
of an institution, Ayamonn is painter, 
poet and actor but has to earn his liv- 
ing as switchman in the railway yards. 
He is also a Protestant and a lover but 
his Sheila, though a Catholic, is no 
idealist. When she pleads with him 
to be a scab, he leaves her to lead the 
strikers. Ayamonn’s dream of a new 
Dublin is danced out joyfully by the 
Liffey in a scene of rare beauty with 
golden lighting. Ayamonn is killed next 
day in the streets by the Constabulary 
and his body is brought to the church 
with the singular name of St. Burn- 
upus. There Sheila brings him red 
roses. Old Brennan o’ the Moor sings 
the poet’s last song to him. 

The simple story has one of the glow- 
ing O’Casey backgrounds but this time 
the neighbors’ good points are also 
shown. Old Brennan, the stout Prot- 
estant, secretly paints the Madonna in 
the tenement hall to surprise a little 
cripple. Mrs. Breydon’s charity knows 
no creeds. But the arguments between 
Catholic, Protestant and freethinkers 
are uproarious and the bigotry of some 
of the St. Burnupus parishioners is 
branded when they break a cross of 
daffodils as something papistical. 
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Kevin McCarthy gives great likeable- 
ness and plenty of heady enthusiasm to 
()’Casey’s young hero whose mother is 
so splendidly played by Eileen Crowe. 
KE. G. Marshall won an ovation as Bren- 
nan o’ the Moor with his garrulity and 
accordion and, as usual, Whitford 
Kane made a small part memorable. 
Anna Sokolow created the gay dances. 
Red Roses for Me has both rare humor 
and rare beauty.—-Al the Booth. 


PIPE DREAM. Last summer Avery 
Claflin made a madrigal of the Income 
Tax but only a “pipe dream” could 
conjure Steinbeck’s bums of Cannery 
Row lilting a Rodgers and Hammer- 
stein score. To complete the paradox, 
Flora—renamed Fauna by Doc—the 
proprietess of the Cannery bordello, is 
sung by a Wagnerian prima donna. 
The whole result is untidy and in the 
latter case repellant. We have been 
through a period when “hearts of gold” 
were only eighteen carat among the 
street girls but must we now be ex- 
posed to a spate of the wretched 
women who exploit them? Certainly 
Miss Helen Traubel, very frisky as a 
comedienne in a horrid red wig, seems 
an insult to the music world in repre- 
senting con brio the most contemptible 
of professions. 

The success of Guys and Dolls may 
be responsible in a way for Pipe Dream 
but Damon Runyon’s gamblers prac- 
ticed a genteel decorum and the hero- 
ine was a thoroughly good girl. In Pipe 
Dream which adheres closely to Stein- 
beck’s Sweet Thursday, both heroine 
and hero are promiscuous. Doc being 
as profligate of morals as of charity 
the canonized patron of Cannery Row. 
There is an attempt at sentiment when 
Madame Fauna gives advice to the waif 
she adopts and whom Doc marries—at 
least we hope he did. The worst lapse 
is when Fauna and her girls sing as a 
Christmas carol, “The Happiest House 
on the Block” and actually dare to end 
it with “Amen.” 

Pipe Dream has had a million dollar 
advance sale so it is likely that a large 
number of young people will be taken 
there. Have Messrs. Rodgers and Ham- 
merstein no feeling of responsibility 
for the ideals of American youth? 

The musical is not up to the usual 
R & H standard but with such an ad- 
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vance that will make very little differ- 
ence for a number of months to come. 
The music has the accustomed charm 
with fleeting reminiscence of earlier 
scores. William Johnson with a beard 
gives a pleasing personality to Doe and 
endows him with warm richness of 
voice in “All At Once You Love Her” 
and “The Man I Used To Be.” Judy Ty- 
ler as the waif sings with popular hus- 
kiness “Everybody’s Got a Home but 
Me.” Mielziner’s sets are amusing so are 
Alvin Colt’s costumes. Harold Clurman 
has added his quickening sense of di- 
rection but the bums are neither as 
wholeheartedly tough as Steinbeck’s 
nor as quaintly tough as Runyon’s. 
Pipe Dream’s glib immorality is really 
fairly dull. One record of the songs is 
worth two seats at the show.—-Al the 
Shubert. 


JANUS.—-Double-faced in design, Janus 
is singular in situation the unex- 
pected return of a husband. The place 
is a floridly furnished second floor in 
a brownstone near Washington Square. 
Here Jessica and Denny have been 
used to meeting of a summer to collabo- 
rate on their best-selling historical ro- 
mances. Denny, being a school teacher, 
provides the history and Jessica, the 
sex. Their MS hastily completed, they 
each return to their respective homes 

each being “happily” married. One 
summer, however, Jessica’s husband, 
Gil flies back early from South America 
and his appearance brings down the 
curtain on Act IL. 

By Act II things are settling down 
and no one is too upset about the situa- 
tion, as Jessica has explained that she 
and Denny are never seen together as 
he always comes down from the third 
floor via the dumbwaiter. Uncle Sam, 
however, has another viewpoint. Uncle 
Sam has generously sent a Tax In- 
spector to discover why Denny and 
Jessica take no exemptions. He is thor- 
oughly confused when he meets Gil 
and finds that both he and Denny have 
filed reports as married men but have 
named the same wife. The idea of the 
ensuing scandal and what it may do to 
his business really arouses Gil. How 
Jessica extricates them all is ingeni- 
ously exposed in Act III. A complacent 
cuckold has never been a very attrac- 
tive character nor does it brighten Gil 
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to have him succumb to the profit sheet 
of the collaborators. Jessica continues 
her literary career. 

Like The Song of the Turtle, Janus 
is free of any poor taste of innuendo 
in the dialogue or action. The cast of 
five are circumspect in their behavior. 
There is also not a shred of morality 
between them. Claude Dauphin, look- 
ing elderly, is Denny and Robert Pres- 
ton, Gil. Both are clever comedians 
without much personal charm. That is 
left to Margaret Sullavan as gaily de- 
bonair as ever and so disarmingly 
“nice” that it seems uncouth to connect 
her with adultery when she wears 
white muslin so freshly. The dialogue 
is very smart and brisk and good men- 
tion must be made of Robert Emhardt 
as Uncle Sam’s inspector and Mary 
Finney as the authors’ agent. The 
worst part of Janus is the ignoring of 
sin by the sinners. The wages are in 


_ cash, 
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But the last curtain falls on the 
arrival the next summer of Denny's 
wife. Is retribution in sight?—Alt the 
Plymouth. 


A MIDSUMMER NIGHT’S DREAM, the 
second production of the Shakespeare- 
wrights, opened on January 13th for a 
limited engagement of eight weeks. 
We hope that New Yorkers will rally 
to the Jan Hus Auditorium (351 East 
74th Street) for their own enjoyment 
and the sake of our children who have 
so little opportunity to enjoy Shake- 
speare. Their Macbeth, in kilts, pre- 
sented at a minimum cost, held high- 
school audiences spellbound. Directed 
by Brian Shaw, it was played without 
ranting but with forceful action. In 
Macbeth’s last great speech, “Tomor- 
row and tomorrow and tomorrow,” 
Purnell Roberts seemed to voice the 
anguish of all sinners. 


High Altar—Forty Hours 


by SISTER M. JULIAN BAIRD, R.S.M. 


“And ... the light is still 
At the still point of the turning world.” 


T. S. Eliot 


HIERE the stilt point: 


this white Host 


frail and invincible 


within a wheel of glancing gold, 
raised above dancing candles 
and ringed by sweet, light voices 
singing Pange lingua. 


All else is motion. 


Here alone 


the silent center of the spinning world. 


Oh, once to rest 


on this white Heart of peace. 

Oh once to measure love 

against this muted Word 

about which swings 

the widening circles of eternal years. 
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NOVELS REVIEWED 


ANDERSONVILLF 

by MacKinlay Kantor 

World. 5.00 
In the historic Confederate prison at 
Andersonville, Georgia, Mr. Kantor 
finds a controlling symbol for our Civil 
War and, indeed, for our own time as 
well. As Hamlet would put it, the world 
has many confines, wards, and dun- 
Andersonville being one of the 
Nearly 13,000 men died there in 
the single year of Andersonville’s exist 
\ few died when they were shot 
crossing the infamous 
“deadline,” but succumbed to 
starvation and disease 

With astonishing fidelity to tone 
atmosphere as well 
record, Mr 
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most 


and 
as to the contem 
Kantor shows the 
Andersonville on the men 
managed it, as well as on those 
lived, often like animals, within 
walls. The cruelty of the 
keepers was, it seems, practiced and 
Henry Wirz, the prison’s 
director, was both bungling and psy- 
chotic; the fact that he was a physician 
makes his incredible neglect of his 
charges all the more culpable. Even the 
neighboring plantation owners and 
their ministers, bringing vegetables to 
the prisoners, were turned away; the 
food intended for the starving Yankee 
soldiers was eaten by their jailers 

4 sordid and dreary story Anderson 
ville was in historic fact. Yet despite 
its length and its realism, Anderson- 
ville is anything but dreary or sordid. 
Mr. Kantor most skillfully shifts his 
narrative interest from one group to 
another in effective and ironic counter- 
point. Of the many dozens of leading 
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episodes and memorable events, this 
reader found outstanding the brief and 
telling moment when Wirtz, remem- 
bering the bear garden in Bern, threw 
carrots to the prisoners; the protracted 
episode of the kangaroo court held in 
the prison by Willie Collins and his 
gang of New York toughs; Judah’s 
death in the tunnel; and the author’s 
stirring account of Father Whelan, the 
Catholic “chaplain” to the prisoners, 
with its remarkable apostrophe to 
‘God’s extension in time,” the Church. 
For its insights and its high technical 
virtuosity, Andersonville is one of the 
most substantial and distinguished 
novels of our time. 


LOVE, DEATH AND THE LADIES’ 
DRILL TEAM 

by Jessamyn West 

Harcourt, Brace. $3.50 
Miss Jessamyn West continues to be, 
this new volume of short stories shows, 
one of our most individualistic of writ- 
ers. It would be difficult to name any- 
one who ignores the magazine mold 
more than she does, yet all these stories 
first appeared in magazines. At the 
same time that she impresses her own 
personality upon her stories, they do 
not break with tradition. “Tom Wolfe’s 
My Name” (the story of a man 
pretended, even to copying the novels 
in long hand, that he was Thomas 
Wolfe), and “Public-Address System,” 
the yarn of a little man who discovers 
a big voice, are folk tales of the purest 
American dye. 

Most of these stories, the dust jacket 
comments, occur in “reassuringly nor- 
mal” areas of California. The stories 


who 





are all deeply and warmly reassuring 
in their sympathies and quiet under- 
lining of human values. But are the 
characters “normal”? Not to them- 
selves, for the protagonist in each story 

among them a music teacher with a 
flat voice, a boy whose steer wins the 
blue ribbon, old Fred Norby who 
wants to see the year 2,000 through his 
nephew’s eyes—is living at the peak of 
intensity and awareness. And these 
with her great gift Miss West enables 
her readers to share. 


ISLAND IN THE SUN 

by Alec Waugh 

Farrar, Straus & Cudahy. $3.95 
It is the rare novel which can suggest, 
and through its people and incidents 
encompass, a whole civilization. Mr. 
Waugh’s achievement in /sland In the 
Sun is that he presents the racial and 
societal complexity of an English 
Crown Colony with amazing dexterity. 
Nor is this merely a static study dis- 
guised as a novel. Mr. Waugh balances 
masterful plotting with his keen and 
graphic perceptions of institutions. 
His West Indian island, “Santa Marta,” 
stands out as both typical and highly 
individual. 

The island is enjoying the mild and 
enlightened governorship of Major 
General Lord Templeton when an 
American journalist arrives to cover 
the island for his Baltimore paper. In 
no time nature is imitating journalism, 
for Santa Marta, seeing its labor and 
racial unrest reflected in print, oblig- 
ingly erupts. The reaction of one of the 
leading characters (a wealthy young 
planter of aristocratic family) to the 
newspaper revelation that he has Ne- 
gro blood is likely to surprise many 
American readers (he goes success- 
fully into polities)! Adult readers who 
like detection there is a murder 
story too—adventure, and thought all 
well wrought and wrapped together, 
should find much to savor and enjoy in 
Isiand In the Sun. 


TEN NORTH FREDERICK 

by John O’Hara 

Random House. $3.95 
“It took greatness to want to own a 
human being,” and it was this sort of 
perverted and destructive greatness 








ANCIENT CHRISTIAN WRITERS 
The Works of the Fathers in 
Translation 
Edited by Rev. J. Quasten, S.T.D. and 
Rev. J. C. Puumps, Pa.D 
“The translations are faithful to the origi- 
nal, intelligible to modern readers, and con- 
tain extensive notes and indexes. The se- 
ries is sure to become the ‘standard Eng- 
lish translation of the Fathers.’ "—Culture. 


NOW READY 
21. St. Maximus the Confessor, Ascetic Life, 
The Four Centuries on Charity. Trans. by 
Polycarp Sherwood, 8.B $3.25 
22. St. Augustine, The Problem of Free 
Choice. Trans.by Dom Mark Pontifex. $3.25 


Previously Published 
1. The Episties of St. Clement of Rome 
and St. Ignatius of Antioch. Trans. by 
James A. Kleist, 8.J., Ph.D $2.50 
2. St. Augustine, The First Catechetical 
Instruction. Trans. by Joseph P. C 
pher, Ph.D 
3. St Augustine, Faith, Hope 
Charity. Trans. by Louis A. Arand, 8.58., 
$.T.D $2.50 
4. Julianus Pomerius, The Contemplative 
Lite Trans. by §&r Mary Josephine 
Suelzer, Ph.D $2.50 
5. St. Augustine, The Lord's Sermon on 
the Mount. Trans. by John J. Jepson, 
$.8., Ph.D $2.75 
6. The Didache, The Epistle of Barna- 
bas, The Epistles and The Martyrdom of 
St. Polycarp, The Fragments of Papias, 
The Epistle to Diognetus. Trans. by 
James A. Kleist, 8.J., Ph.D $2.75 
7. Arnobius, The Case Against the Pa- 
gans, Vol. 1. Trans. by George E. Mc- 
Cracken, Ph.D $3.50 
8. Arnobius ainst the Pa- 
gans, Vol eorge E. Mc- 
Cracken $3.25 
9. St. Augustine, The Greatness of the 
Soul, The Teacher. Trans. by Joseph M. 
Colleran, C.SS.R., Ph.D $3 
10. St. Athanasius, The Life of St 
tony. Trans. by Robert T. Meyer, Ph.D 

$2 


50 
11. Se 
Trans. by 


The Case A 
Trans. by 
Ph.D 


Gregory the Great, Pastoral Care 
, BA 


Henry Davis, 8.J . 
$3.00 
12. St. Augustine, Against the Academics 
Trans. by John |. O'Meara, D.Phil. $3.00 
13. Tertullian, Treatises on Marriage and 
Remarriage: To His Wife, an Exhortation 
to Chastity, Monogamy. Trans. by Wil- 
liam P. LeSaint, f me RA $3.00 
14. St. Prosper of Aquitaine, The Call of 
All Nations. Trans. by P. DeLetter, 8.J 
$3.25 
15. St. Augustine, Sermons for Christmas 
and Epiphany Trans. by Thomas C 
Lawler $3.25 
16. St. Irenaeus, Proof of the Apostolic 
Preaching. Trans. by Joseph P. Smith, 
S $3.25 


§ 3 

17. The Works of St. Patrick, St. Secun- 
dinus, Hymn on St. Patrick. Trans. by 
Ludwig Bieler. Ph.D $2.50 
18. St. Gregory of Nyssa, The Lord's 
Prayer, The Beatitudes. Trans. by Hilda 
C. Graef $3.00 
19. Origen, Treatises on Prayer and Mar- 
tyrdom Trans. by John O'Meara, 
D. Phil $3.25 
20. Rufinus, Commentary on the Apostles’ 
Creed. Trans. by J D. Kelly $2.75 
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that Edith Chapin had. People thought 
her husband, Joe Chapin, a successful 
lawyer and almost a politician, had the 
aura of greatness of the Chapin family. 
Edith let them think that. The great 
unknown in Gibbsville, Pa., a “remote 
wife,” she ate of her husband all the 
days of their life together, though he 
was scarcely aware of it. 

What made Edith and Joe, the con- 
verging lines of family and social back- 
ground, the dark personal secrets, the 
unfulfilled ambitions and carefully 
concealed disappointments—all this is 
the subject of Mr. O’Hara’s careful and 
yet headlong sociology. In a manner 
not often now the fashion, he elabor- 
ately builds up Gibbsville society; he 
knows who went to Yale and who went 
to Villanova, and he mixes his com- 
pounds with a scientist’s care and as- 
surance, For all his attention to the 
seamy side of things (and it is not 
overdone), his reading of Gibbsville 
mores is austerely, and somewhat 
cheerlessly, moral. Ten North Fred- 
erick is, among other things, an anat- 
omy of hatred and a stern story of re- 
tribution, 


A CHARMED LIFE 
by Mary McCarthy 
Harcourt, Brace. 

The half-light ironies of an apostate 

world (whether the apostacy is aca- 

demic or political or, as here, largely 
social) has always delighted the basil- 

isk eye of Mary McCarthy. She has a 

deadly habit of engaging in pitiless ex- 

posure of her characters’ pretensions. 

Unfortunately her characters seldom 

amount to anything (even in her eyes), 

and her art often resembles wheeling 
up heavy artillery to obliterate a fleld 
mouse. 

Her mice in the present journey into 
satire are the artistic and semi-artistic 
people who form as characteristic a 
landmark in the Cape Cod country as 
the sand dunes. When John and Martha 
Sinnott return to New Leeds, they do so 
apprehensively. Martha's first husband 
lives nearby, the husband she deserted, 
with needless melodrama, for John. To 
the Warren Coes the Sinnotts are as 
vastly interesting a subject as the Sin- 
notts are to themselves. Martha soon 
meets Miles, her former husband, and 
his wife—typically through a group 


$3.95 
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reading of Racine in French. Thus is 
put in motion the mechanism for 
Martha’s swiftly mounting tragedy. A 
lengthy seduction scene of ferociously 
clinical detail is prelude to Martha’s 
final obliteration. This book is a far 
cry from the half-baked illiteracies of 
The Deer Park, yet it is, in balance, 
merely a literate (but more intense 
and appalling) vision of disintegration 
and chaos, 


THE LARK’S ON THE WING 

by Mary Carlier 

Bruce. %3.50 
The Garneau family were living on the 
broad acres of “Glady,” their farm in 
southern Ohio, in 1929. They were 
happy then, in a way they were never 
to be again, the five Garneau girls and 
their parents. Then the Depression 
came, and with it foreclosure and a 
series of removes. Yet for their in- 
domitable mother, happiness consisted 
of meeting challenges with resilience 
and resource. Together with her light- 
hearted daughters she made life a con- 
stant, courageous adventure. 

The Lark’s on the Wing is a glowing 
reminiscence of growing up, of family 
games and usages, of many moments of 
fun, and times of tragedy. Incident 
crowds upon incident, as gaily remem- 
bered and told by Maggie, the plain 
Jane of the family. First Communions, 
school recitations, the visits of the 
formidable Aunt Ellue, berry-picking, 
part-time jobs, small disappointments 
and great sorrows swiftly follow one 
another. But because of Susan Garneau, 
the mother, the days of their lives have 
more than sequence-—they have pat- 
tern. In Susan Garneau, “with her 
wonder, fresh as a child’s, in small 
everyday things, and her way of look- 
ing at and saying, “Tomorrow will be 
better,’” Miss Carlin has given us a 
most attractive and welcome character. 


LUKE DELMEGE 

by Canon P. A. Sheehan 

Regnery. $4.50 
For this reviewer, who has spent many 
a long year avoiding the work of Canon 
Sheehan, condemning it out of hand as 
hopelessly Victorian, this reprint in 
the “Books to Live” series comes as a 
revelation. Victorian this novel cer- 
tainly is, in its length and particularly 
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in its digressions. But it transcends, 
and at the same time illuminates, the 
Victorian scene in its complex picture 
of Father Luke, “a puzzled man.” 

This is the story of Father Luke’s 
progress from being something of a 
snob, and something of a worldling, to 
a deep spirituality. After a brilliant 
career at Maynooth he went to England 
with zeal to convert a benighted race. 
The English drawing room proved too 
much for him, and he began to ape 
strange manners and attitudes. Later, 
though, he sees London as the “Mart of 
Mammon” and Dublin, which he had 
formerly scorned, as the “Mart of 
Christ.” His part in an eviction—com- 
plete with landlords and English sol- 
diers—crowns his cultural education. 
And from his countrymen, “the people 
of eternity,” he receives more than a 
cultural bequest. “Time and_ the 
world,” he found, “were nothing to his 
race, who seemed to look at everything 
as if they themselves were already dis- 
embodied.” 

One may have to 
tience with the 
long-windedness; 
worth it. 


have a 
Canon’s 
but it 


little pa- 
occasional 
certainly is 


BEYOND THE GLASS 

by Antonia White 

Regnery. $3.75 
Clara’s father, an English schoolmaster 
“soaked in the Greeks,” could never 
attain the headmastership to which his 
talents entitled him, for he entered the 
Catholic Church, bringing his whole 
family in with him, Clara, the pro 
tagonist of this somewhat stiff and Ed- 
wardian novel, was seven when this, 
the first crucial event in her life, occur- 
red. When the story 
married to Archie’ Follett. 
drinks, and Clara has become 
insolent and slatternly.” 

Clara’s misfortunes begin gradually 
She decides to leave her husband; she 
clearly has grounds for an annulment. 
She falls in love again, again unfor- 
tunately. By imperceptible degrees 
Clara goes mad—in one mad scene she 
and then, 


Clara is 
Archie 
“hard, 


opens, 


is convinced she is a horse 
through the religious more than the 
medical assistance of a nurse she 
slowly recovers. But by that time Kich- 
ard has married another. In the end 
Clara, the small weight of a rosary 
against her hand, can “Richard 
il hold on . Go in peace.” 


say. 


FI oie: New Books 


THE MORAL DECISION 
by Edmond Cahn 
Indiana Univ. Press. %5.00 

Conscience is a judgment of the prac- 

tical reason on the moral goodness or 

evil of an action. The Catholic is edu- 
cated by a divine teaching authority in 
the general principles of the moral law, 
though the decision as to whether or 

not the moral law permits or forbids a 

specific act is the Catholic’s personal 

responsibility. The author of this vol- 
ume, a professor of law at New York 

University, rejects any divine teaching 

authority and attempts to show how a 

thoughtful man can distinguish right 

from wrong without concerning him- 
self with priestly “taboos.” His method 


is to point out the manner in which our 
courts in specific cases have decided 
on the rightness or wrongness of cet 
tain acts at issue. Through the 
as well as Calin’s com 
mentary, the reader will be enabled to 
develop skill and wisdom in making 
moral judgments, 

This is a 
shrewdly 


actual 


decision own 


book by a 
analytic and richly cultured 
mind. Yetits viewpoint is that of a nine 

teenth century rationalist 
that literacy has emancipated men 
from the toils of religious authority 
It is the magnificent Liberal illusion of 
human self-sufficiency that 

ruthlessly shattered by two 
Wars. History says that no 


provocative 


convinced 


was SO 
Wor ld 
nan can 
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become omniscient, that the most per- 
ceptive minds can hope only to find 
some truths among their errors. Nor 
will they find security, for they will be 
constantly disturbed in the knowledge 
that even keener minds disagree with 
them. St. Augustine, in The City of 
God, reviewed the whole problem and 
concluded that the intelligent man’s 
primary duty is to investigate to see 
if there does exist a genuine divine 
teaching authority he can securely 
accept. JouHN B. Sueenin, C.S.P. 


THE LAYMAN IN THE CHURCH 

by Michael de la Bedoyére 

Regnery. %2.75 
In his first Epistle to the Corinthians, 
St. Paul writes at length about the 
Mystical Body. He defines its multi- 
plicity in unity. “For as the body is 
one and has many members, and all 
the members of the body, many as they 
are, form one body, so also it is with 
Christ. For in one Spirit we were all 
baptized into one body...” He also 
stresses the need for its variety of 


parts so that there might be a suitable 
diversity of operations. 


“If the whole 
body were an eye, where would be the 
hearing? If the whole body were hear- 
ing, where would be the smelling? But 
as it is, God has set the members, each 
of them, in the body as He willed. 
Now if they were all one member, 
where would the body be? But as it is, 
there are indeed many members .. .” 
It is this basic concept that informs 
The Layman in the Church. Those with 
sacerdotal powers, particularly in 
their episcopal plenitude, are charged 
in a special way with the threefold of- 
fice of Christ. They are pre-eminently 
the rulers, the teachers, the sanctifiers. 
They are not alone, however, in dis- 
charging their duties. For the layman, 
as a member of the Body of Christ, in 
a lesser but very significant degree, 
shares in the offices of king, prophet, 
and priest. Indeed, it is only in the 
growing realization of this dignity and 
in the exercise of it that the Church 
will effectively reach the multitudes. 
Mr. de la Bedoyére feels that this 
fundamental notion, which might sim- 
ply be called the priesthood of the 
laity, has suffered from historical pro- 
cess. In ancient times and the middle 
ages the Church was faced “by a world 
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that was essentially uncultured, unedu- 
cated and unfree, or by a world which 
associated the development of culture, 
education and freedom with opposi- 
tion to the Church.” Then the layman 
began to come into his own with the 
new learning. Almost immediately, 
however, there came revolt from the 
Church; and counterattacks, necessar- 
ily clerical, retarded the development 
of the lay status. Now a secular world 
demands the wholehearted support of 
an enlightened laity to convert “the 
wall that separates the world from the 
clerical Church” into “a bridge be- 
tween Christ and temporal society.” 

The author, in a series of interesting 
chapters, indicates how the priesthood 
of the laity can be applied in daily life 
in its material, moral and spiritual as- 
pects. He concludes: “We, the lay peo- 
ple of His Mystical Body, His Fellow- 
ship, share His priesthood in our sac- 
rifices, sufferings, choices, which un- 
der the guidance of the Holy Spirit are 
made by Him acceptable to the Holy 
Trinity. We share His teaching au- 
thority by witnessing by our actions, 
our speech, our thoughts to the way 
He told us to live in love of God and 
our neighbors. We share in His King- 
ship by trying to be “other Christs” in 
carrying out His plan to achieve the 
Kingdom whose triumph He will pro- 
claim on the Last Day.” 

The book contains some oversimpli- 
fications, some unnecessary criticisms, 
some terminology with undesirable 
nuances, but one overlooks these as he 
reads deeper into the unfolding appli- 
cations of Mr. de la Bedoyére. It is a 
good book to awaken the layman to his 
position and to supply the priest with 
material for arousing the lay apos- 
tolate. JoHN J. Keatina, C.S.P. 


STRANGERS IN THE LAND: 
Patterns of American Nativism 1860-1925 

by John Higham 

Rutgers University Press. $6.00 
Professor Higham makes a valuable 
and much-needed contribution to the 
literature on American immigration 
law. Strangers In the Land is timely. 
President Eisenhower made reference 
to the shortcomings of our basic immi- 
gration law in his State of the Union 
Message on January 5th; Congress has 
held some hearings on proposed 
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OUR LOVING FATHER — Henry Brenner, O.S.B. 


Thoughts on what it means to call God our Father and 
what our lives should be because He is. $1.25 


THE ART OF LIVING JOYFULLY — Henry Brenner, O.S.B. 


That our faith in Christ can be the source of real joy 
even in the midst of our daily sorrows and trials is the 
message of this book. $1.00 


THE SCHOOL OF LOVE — Archbishop Goodier, S.J. 
How man can make the most of himself—with God's help. 
$1.25 
THE MEANING OF LIFE — Archbishop Goodier, S.J. 


A spiritual look at life's purpose and problems, $1.25 


THE CROWN OF SORROW — Archbishop Goodier, S.J. 


Ideal for Lenten pondering and reflection. Contains the 
story of the Passion of Our Lord drawn from the four 
Gospel accounts followed by meditations for each day of 
Lent. $1.25 


CHRIST IN OUR BRETHREN — Raoul Plus. S.J. 


A clear, simple explanation of the Mystical Body of 
Christ and the laws of unity, charity and solidarity which 
bind all of His members together. $2.00 


NOTHING BUT CHRIST — Kilian McDonnell, O.S.B. 


St. Benedict wrote his Rule as a guide for his monks. 
Father Kilian has adapted and applied these principles of 
Christian living to the lives of lay people. $2.00 


GUIDE IN MENTAL PRAYER — Joseph Simler, S.M. 


An introduction to the spiritual exercise of meditation 
the gateway to a deeper interior life. $2.50 


_PENNIES FOR PAULINE — Mary Fabyan Windeatt 


Lent is a time of sacrifice and almsgiving. This story of 
Pauline Jaricot gives you a new insight into these most 
Christian duties. It was through her inspiration and zeal 
that the work of organized help for the missions began 
She became the foundress of the Society for the Propa 
gation of the Faith, the organization that Bishop Sheen 
has done so much to advertise $3.00 


{t your bookstore or order from 


GRAIL PUBLICATIONS St. Meinrad, Indiona 
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changes, and there may be some debate 
in Washington regarding immigration. 

Strangers In the Land is, as the au- 
thor states in the introduction to his 
book, fundamentally a study of public 
opinion, but he has gone further on 
“to follow the movement of opinion 
wherever it led, relating it to political 
pressures, social organization, eco- 
nomic changes, and intellectual inter- 
ests.” The book is warmly recom- 
mended to those who wish to learn not 
only the meaning of immigration for 
America, but particularly the ironic 
and frightening principle of national 
origins which is woven into the fabric 
of our immigration policy. 

It is the fervent hope of this re- 
viewer that Professor Higham’s book 
will find many readers. The post-war 
years have brought to our shores tens 
of thousands of new immigrants, dis- 
placed persons and refugees all of 
them “strangers in the land.” It be- 
us to not only welcome these 
strangers, but to have feeling and un- 
derstanding of the reasons for their 
flight. Perhaps through this under- 
standing and feeling we can shake out 
of the fabric of our immigration laws 
the archaic dust that denies dignity 
and worth to an otherwise respectable 
garment of American history. 

Very Rev. Msor. ALoysius J, WYcIsLo, 


hooves 


TWO PORTRAITS OF 
ST. THERESE OF LISIEUX 

by Etienne Robo 

Regnery. %3.00 
SAINT THERESE AND HER MISSION 

by Abbé André Combes 

Kenedy. %3.50 
Before reading the first book named 
ibove, one may well recall that from 
the days of the early martyrs the 
Church been careful to preserve 
the memory of saints and to encourage 
devotion to them. The response of the 
people has ever been enthusiastic and 
at times so extravagant that it excited 
scornful criticism from outsiders. 
Among Catholic scholars who under- 
took to separate truth from fiction, the 
universally respected Bollandists at- 
tained especial distinction; and one of 
them, Pére Delehaye, S.J., in The Leg- 
ends of the Saints, listed many in- 
stances of misdirected devotion and 
even pointed out cases where popular 


has 
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enthusiasm centered upon a “saint” 
who had never existed. In modern 
times a body of expert historians and 
theologians conduct a strict official 
scrutiny before the title of “saint” is 
bestowed on any man or woman. 

Father Robo shares the common 
Catholic belief in the extraordinary 
gifts and the real sanctity of St. 
Thérése; but he points out certain 
extravagances motivated by wmisdi- 
rected enthusiasm on the part of per- 
sons close to her. Having spent some 
fifty years in the diocese of South- 
work, and being aware of the tem- 
peramental differences between the 
English and the French, he suggests, 
not unreasonably, that a correction of 
the passages pointed out would leave 
the saint’s reputation much more solid, 
widespread and enduring even 
though some sentimentalists might be 
chagrined, 

The second volume named above 
comes from an authority on mysticism 
who is concerned less about the spread 
of admiration and devotion for the 
Saint of Lisieux than about the quality 
of her teaching. In this—his fourth 
book on the Little Flower—he de- 
scribes her enlightening contribution to 
the science of sanctity as a sound basis 
for the title given her by Pius X, who 
called her the greatest saint of modern 
times. A tribute is due to the trans- 
lator, Alastair Guinan, for his fine 
treatment of a text which must have 
laid a heavier than usual burden on the 
translator. 


Josern McSortey, C.S.P. 


THE FIRST DECADENT 

by James Laver 

Citadel. $3.75 
Among the many nineteenth century 
intellectuals who sooner or later took 
the path to Rome, surely the strangest 
was J. K. Huysmans, whose novels are 
still almost synonymous with decad- 
ence. Born in Paris in 1848, of Dutch 
descent on his father’s side, this curi- 
ous, once controversial writer grew up 
in the generation that attempted to 
apply the methods of experimental 
science to literature, under the ban- 
ners of “naturalism.” Indeed, at first 
he wrote as an avowed disciple of Zola 
and the Goncourts, but presently 
drifted away to express his own 
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highly specialized and exotic tastes in 
a series of novels which were both 
implicitly and explicitly a denial of 
one of the fundamental tenets of natu- 
ralism: that the fate of the individual 
is utterly determined by the facts of 
heredity and environment. 

His most famous novel, A Rebours 
(usually translated as Against the 
Grain) was a complete revolt against 
the sordid realities that preoccupied 
the true naturalists. The hero, Des 
Esseintes, traditionally considered to 
have been inspired by Count Robert de 
Montesquieu, who also served as model 
for Proust’s Charlus, actually contains 
(as do most of his characters) much of 
Huysmans himself, projected into a 
dream world such as he might have 
enjoyed had he had unlimited wealth 
to indulge his exquisite sensibilties. In 
real life he spent some thirty years in 
a drab civil service post, even after his 
books had won a measure of fame. 

His approach to Catholicism was 
characteristically tortuous, erratic, 
and almost perverse, apparently start- 
ing from a morbid dabbling with 
Satanism and black magic, the subject 
of one of his novels. Even after con- 
version, he suffered continual mental 
conflict as to whether he belonged in a 
monastery, and, if so, which one. In 
most religious houses, his hypercritical 
aesthetic sense was so frequently out- 
raged that he decided to remain a de- 
vout layman, in which capacity he was 
free to castigate the artistic horrors 
committed in the name of Catholic 
piety. Since this is the first full-length 
biography of Huysmans in English, 
one must commend Mr. Laver for pre- 
senting a richly detailed picture not 
only of his subject but also of the 
prevalent intellectual, artistic and reli- 
gious currents of his time. If Huysmans 
remains a figure with whom most 
readers will find it difficult to sympa- 
thize, the fault certainly does not lie 
in the presentation. 


Rocer B. Doo.ry. 


JUSTICE 

by Josef Pieper 

Pantheon. $2.75 
A curiously framed thought of the 
Scriptures cautions us to “do the 
truth.” It is this scriptural notion of 


Journey Into a Fog 


by Margareta Berger-Hamerschlag 


This book doesn't sound alarming. It is 
only the experiences of an art teacher 
working in a Youth Club in a poor district 
of London. Yet anyone who can read it 
without pity and ee must be very 
hard boiled indeed. The adolescents who 
wander into the art-class are frightening 
because they are without hope or pur- 
pose, expecting nothing of this life, be- 
lieving in no other. It is a wonderful 
study of the atmosphere in which juvenile 
crime develops—in any country. And to 
deal intelligently with “delinquency,” we 
must understand it. The illustrations, one 
of which is reproduced above, are by the 
author. Ready $3.50 


One Shepherd, 
One Flock 


by Oliver Barres 


After you have enjoyed the chapter from 
this unique conversion story which ap- 
pears in this number of The Catholic 
World our guess is that you will want the 
book. We publish it on February 8th. 

$3.00 


Order from any bookstore 


For full descriptions of all our 
new books see the Spring num- 
ber of Sheed & Ward's OWN 
TRUMPET. To get the Trumpet, 
free and postpaid, write to 
Gloria MacGill —all the ad 


dress you need is: 


SHEED & WARD New York 3 
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justice as the central and most char- 
acteristic concrete ideal of the full 
human life that is explored by Josef 
Pieper in Justice. The author writes 
from within the general scheme of 
Thomist philosophy, and he incorpo- 
rates in his study a wealth of socio- 
logical insight; but the significant as- 
pect of this study is its analysis of the 
finer and deeper meaning of a religious 
virtue which cannot be properly con- 
ceived as a mere logical necessity or 
sentimental fad. 

Pieper investigates the tangled and 
fascinating implications of the tradi- 
tional definitions of justice; he dis- 
tinguishes the scope of justice from 
that of love and establishes their exact 
rank in the scale of virtues; he deter- 
mines the broad lines in which justice 
must by its very nature be realized; 
and then, in a series of case studies in 
the concluding chapters of his work, 
he gives a practical demonstration of 
his many insights by applying them to 
the tortuous problems of social and 
political life. There is in this small 
volume much that will be found in the 
manuals of scholasticism; but the 
sharp originality of Pieper and his 
vivid phrases that illuminate his sub- 
ject while they kindle the reader’s 
imagination make this study a fresh 
and distinctive one and a valuable ad- 
dition to modern philosophical litera- 
ture. 

It was equally possible for the author 
to simplify the tantalizing issues of 
modern society or to content himself 
with a mere catalogue of scholastic 
principles. That Pieper adopted 
neither of these courses is suflicient in- 
dication that Justice, like his other 
writings, is the result of sound knowl- 
edge, deep scholarship, and penetrat- 
ing insight. 

THOMAS P. Correy. 


SOCIALIST THOUGHT: 
MARXISM AND ANARCHISM, 1850-1890 
by G. D. H. Cole 
St. Martin's Press. %6.00 
rhe second volume of Professor Cole’s 
monumental History of Socialist 
Thought covers the growth of Social- 
ism in the second half of the nine- 
teenth century. In the first volume of 
his work, describing Socialism from 
1789 to 1850, the author arranged his 
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subject around the attitudes and doc- 
trine of individual thinkers; in the 
present volume he stresses movements 
and ideas, 

While Professor Cole’s presentation 
of the formation, decline and fall of the 
First International, the story of the 
Paris Commune, and Marxian Eco- 
nomics is exceedingly interesting and 
instructive, his treatment of the revo- 
lutionary movement in RKussia_ is 
sketchy and is based on secondary 
sources. 

I fully agree with the author when, 
in discussing Marxism, he says that the 
claim of Marxian Economics to be 
scientific “was really bogus, and that 
it was not even a usable hypothesis 
that could be tested by the facts, but a 
call to action based on unproven 
lief.” 

However, I take exception to Profes- 
sor Cole’s statement that Marx “be- 
lieved in his own system and put it for- 
ward in entire good faith.” In my 
opinion, Marx was always willing to 
sacrifice his philosophic beliefs to 
revolutionary violence and subversion 
of Western society. Thus, impelled by 
unbounded admiration of Russian ter- 
rorists, Marx declared in 1882 that 
“Russia constitutes the advance-guard 
of the European revolutionary move- 
ment.” This position was in complete 
contradiction to his economic scheme 
according to which Socialist class war 
could develop only in highly indus 
trialized countries. 

On the whole, the book represents 
work of high scholarship and is an 
important part of a definitive treatise 
on the history of Socialism. 

Nikita D. Roopkowsky. 


be- 


START FROM SOMEWHERE 
by Oliver St. John Gogarty 
Doubleday. $2.95 

The latest offering of the loquacious 

Dr. Gogarty is subtitled “An Exposi- 

tion of Wit and Humor, Polite and 

Perilous,” but the reader should be po 

litely warned to proceed at his own 

peril, preferably not only starting but 
ending somewhere else than this hap- 
hazard farrago. The one common qual- 
ity shared by all the miscellaneous 
material thrown together here, the 
feeble anecdotes of Dublin pubs, the 
ill-natured aspersions on Irish literary 
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figures, and the dogmatic strictures on 
modern poetry, is that all are in the 
worst possible taste So consistently 
does Gogarty strike the wrong note 
that one can only suspect that he has 
gone tone-deaf. 

The alleged witticisms that once 
convulsed the boys in the back room 
or amused some aristocratic Anglo- 
Irish dinner table (and here one sus- 
pects a kind of inverted snobbery, with 
many a titled name dropped, even if 
only to be ridiculed), when they are 
not simply flat and obvious, are so in- 
credibly vulgar as to strain the most 
liberal definition of propriety. Possi- 
bly some of these remarks sounded 
hilarious in the original circumstances, 
but they no more deserve to be per- 
petuated in cold print than yesterday’s 
omelet belongs in a museum case. If 
Irish wit were to be judged by the 
samples collected here, it would soon 
be considered as mythical as the lepre- 
chaun or the banshee. 

One of the book’s many irritating 
qualities is the garrulous, rambling, 
repetitive style, as if the author had 
simply kept writing without ever once 
looking back. The same hobby-horses 

ce. g., that Hollywood is really a cen- 
ter of culture, that the Scotch are a 
poetic, generous race, that modern 
literature can produce only ugliness 
are ridden in almost the same words 
in several different places, without any 
discernible attempt at coherent organi- 
zation. The names mentioned in the 
jacket blurb, Joyce, Wilde, etc., are in- 
deed quoted here and there, but only 
in bits that can add nothing to their 
reputations. Indeed, one can only 
wonder at what possible public this 
random effusion is aimed. 

Rocer B. DooLey. 


THE SECOND MIRACLE 

by Peter Greave 

Holt. $3.00 
This is the story of the author’s tri- 
umph over the dread disease of leprosy 
or, as it is known today, Hansen's 
Disease. Born in India, of an Irish 
family, he was bereft of all family ties 
at the age of sixteen. From then on his 


existence was precarious, desultory 
and hectic in the mad pursuit of life 
itself until, at twenty-eight, the obvious 
marks of his rampant disease made 
him an outcast. For several despairing 
years he lost himself in the warrens of 
darkest Calcutta and only the with- 
drawal of the English from India, and 
the consequent national upheaval 
which not even he could ignore, cata 
pulted him out into the light of day 
again—this time, into an English nurs- 
ing home. 

Wary of friendship, apprehensive 
and without hope, he submitted to the 
regimen of the Anglican sisters who 
cared for a surprisingly large number 
of similarly afflicted men and women 
in a suburb of London, In the manage- 
ment of his own cottage he learned for 
the first time the importance of order 
in life and, in due time, the first 
“miracle” occurred, Through the regu- 
lar administration of “wonder drugs” 
the progress of his disease was halted. 
However, the burden of his book is the 
“second miracle”’—the restoration of 
his faith and trust in God. 

And herein is, perhaps, the weakest 
and least interesting part of his story. 
Somehow he never manages to make 
his new-found faith anything more 
than a vague, seemingly pantheistic 
emotion. The members of the sister- 
hood, whom he credits as the instru- 
ments of his spiritual rejuvenation, are 
shadowy figures at best, and appear to 
function generally on the humanitarian 
level, though their lives are dedicated 
and admirable in example. While one 
rejoices in the flat statement of the 
author that he has found peace and 
content in the Lord, one regrets the 
opportunity that was missed here to 
paint in bold strokes the portrait of a 
man of strong passions, with equally 
great capacities for love or hate. Glim- 
mers of what might be the real story 
brighten the vague apostrophizing oc- 
casionally. The dramatic force of the 
simple Gospel narrative of Christ and 
the one leper who returned to give 
thanks will invite invidious compari- 
sons with this pale presentation. 

Mary P. Braopy. 
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THE NEW AMERICAN RICHT, edited 
by Daniel sell §=(Criterion Books. 

1.00). This series of essays attempts 
to analyze the deep social currents of 
mid-century America and to 
evaluation and interpretation of the 
political movement represented’ by 
men such as Senators Dirksen, Bricker, 
and McCarthy. Among the contributors 
io the volume are Peter Viereck, David 
Heisman and Talcott Parsons. It seems 
to me that the essays do not deal sufli- 
ciently with the New Right but spend 
overmuch text “McCarthyism,” a 
past episode in our history. In fact, the 
book might be described as a long 
gripe against MeCarthy. It is only natu 
ral that Liberals or even a philosophi 
cal Conservative like Viereck would 
take violent issue with “McCarthyism,” 
but it is regrettable that they revile 
the McCarthy case 
studies, sociological or 
Seymour Martin 
sees a relation 
fundamentalist 
Catholics 


give an 


on 


followers of as 
psychological. 
Lipset, for instance, 
between the fact that 
Protestants and Irish 
“sexually inhibited 
and the fact that they are 
numerous in the anti-Communist cru- 
rhis is erudite muckraking,. It is 
an interesting book but sheds little 
light on the New Right of 1956 
symbolized by a Senator Knowland. 
rHk UNITED STATES AND ASIA, by 
Lawrence HH.  Battistini (Praeger. 
*5.00). This book undertakes an enor- 
mous project, namely to present “a ma- 
jor and inclusive survey of 
relations with all the lands 
from the early days of the 
down to the present time.” 


are 


groups 


“as 


American 
of Asia 
republic 
Committed 
to so huge an enterprise, the author 
necessarily is forced to compress and 
summarize, Unfortunately, in so doing, 
he has not been sulliciently careful. 
By way of example, his references to 
General Marshall, General MacArthur 
and General Wedemeyer will give a 
very false to readers un 
iwcquainted with more reliable sources. 
Strangely enough he does not find 
for any discussion of what has 
been called “the activities of the Latti- 
more-Hiss gang’; he apparently knows 
nothing worth recording about the In- 
stitute of Pacific Relations; and what 


impression 


space 


he says about Patrick J. Hurley is com- 
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pletely 
no 


misleading. The author gives 
indication that he ever learned 
Hurley’s own stated reasons for resign 
ing his position as Ambassador to 
Chungking—namely, that our govern- 
ment was using its influence to under- 
mine democracy, and bolster imperial- 
ism and communism in the Far East. 
It seems worth noting however, that 
Mr. Battistini did find time and space 
to sneer at McCarthy. 

YEAR OF DECISIONS, Memoirs by 
Harry S. Truman, Vol. Ll. (Doubleday. 
£5.00). This volume deals with the first 
year of Mr. Truman’s administra- 
tion, and is of course, although not so 
named, a defense of his policy. The 
writing of it was no amateurish job. 
rhe author had unrestricted access to 
all this nation’s official documents; he 
had also the aid of a number of thor- 
oughly experienced men, intimately 
acquainted with the details of our 
country’s recent history—among them 
Dean Acheson, George C. Marshall, 
Samuel I. Rosenman, W. Averill Harri- 
man, Omar Bradley. Nevertheless, the 
text of this book will be subjected to 
comments, criticisms and contradic- 
tions which will quite surely come 
from other equally distinguished and 
well-informed personages “a proce- 
dure in fact already under way, al- 
though obviously not yet completed. 
Thus the public will eventually come 
to learn about various facts not called 
to their attention in the present vol- 
ume, but necessary for a complete 
knowledge of the history of the United 
States. 

THE HEART OF FATHER DAMIEN, 
by Vital Jourdain, SS.CC.; translated 
by Rev. Francis Larkin and Charles 
Davenport (Bruce. $4.75). Nearly 
seventy years ago Catholics were stir- 
red by the news that a missionary, 
serving the lepers on the Island of 
Molokai, had died of leprosy. His heroic 
death might have received only passing 
notice, had not a neighboring Metho- 
dist minister written a malevolent let- 
ter calumniating Father Damien. The 
calumnies attracted the attention of 
Robert Louis Stevenson who answered 
them in his famous open letter to 
Reverend Doctor Hyde, and thus made 
Damien’s career familiar to the whole 





English-speaking world. Since then a 
number of books and pamphlets on the 
martyr of Molokai have appeared in 
French, English, German and Italian. 

Father Jourdain’s book examines 
critically various discussions that have 
taken place with regard to Damien’s 
personality and career. It is well- 
equipped with satisfactory bibliog- 
raphy, copies of many important 
manuscripts, notes and correspond- 
ence, personal and official. It includes 
also a frank discussion of the often 
mentioned, but rather unimportant, 
misunderstanding between Damien 
and his superiors; and it makes plain 
the reason why he has been accepted 
by the Holy See as a possible subject 
for beatification. 

ST. PIUS X, by Leonard von Matt and 
Nello Vian; translaied by Sebastian 
Bullough, O.P. (Regnery. 86.00). This 
is a beautiful pictorial presentation of 
certain places, persons and events as 
sociated with St. Pius X during his life 
as a priest, bishop and cardinal. Based 
upon material from many sources, in- 
cluding museums and official archives, 
this volume is a treasury of 150 photo 
graphs revealing the highlights in the 
life story of a beloved Pope who has 
recently been canonized 

RAND MeNALLY COSMOPOLITAN 
WORLD ATLAS: Centennial Edition, 
(Rand McNally. $13.95). This atlas is 
the culmination of 100 years of experi- 
ence. It contains more than 400 pages 
of maps, comprehensive index and 
world information. There are 155 
pages of maps alone, giving complete 
world coverage. There 16-page 
full-color section of topographical 
maps of all continents along with dia- 
grammatic maps showing 
rainfall, etc. There 12-page 
section devoted to photographs of 
American This volume is the 
finest atlas available. It is helpful not 
only to the librarian and scholar, but 
also to the ordinary citizen who wants 
to know the background of the compli- 
cated world problems that appear from 
day to day in our press. 

THE UN RECORD, by Chester Manly 
(Regnery. $3.95). The author named 
above is no stranger to our readers; 
but it may be well to remind them that 
he is a veteran newspaper man with 
three years of service in the Army Air 
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scenes. 
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cover 


credil, 
special 


and experience 
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by the Chicago-Tribune 
the UN for eight years. 
who keep fairly abreast of the times 
will find here no startling revelations, 
no revolutionary suggestions; but they 
will put down the book convinced that 
Mr. Manly has dotted the “i’s” and 
crossed the “t’s” of an indictment 
earlier presented by many Americans 
Like other volumes from this author, 
it provides depressing account of 
our political ineptitude and a stern 
warning of what we have been letting 
ourselves in for by our policy 
“open hand and closed eyes.” 
Manly, who names names and gives 
dates, eventually presents an indict 
ment of the UN, and summarizes dis 
astrous possibilities implicit in the 
policy of rejecting the proposed 
Bricker Amendment. 

FATHER PAUL: Apostle of Unity, by 
Father Titus Cranny, S.A. (Graymoor 
Press), tells of Father Paul's 
sion, of his career as an apostle 
Unity and of the influence he exercised 
in deepening Western Catholics’ un 
derstanding of their Eastern brethern, 
and in persuading them to pray 
fervently for 
Church. 

MAKE EACH DAY COUNT, by James 
Keller, M.M. (Hanover House, $2.95), 
represents effort of the 


as- 
to 


1 hose 
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Mr 


conve! 


of 


more 


Christians outside the 


another tire 


less author to persuade millions of peo 
ple to play their part in the great issues 


that torment the world 

THE MISSION OF ST. 
by Martin S. Gillet, O.P. (Herder 
£3.95), is introduced by the ex-Mastet 
General of the Dominicans who is con 
cerned less with the life of the great 
Saint of Sienna than with her influence 
on the leading figures of her age and 
with her unique mystical experiences 

PICTORIAL HISTORY OF AMERICA: 
The Age of The 
Era, by the editors Year 
by Allan Nevins A 
£12.50). Everyone interested 
amazing history of American life 
will find this 
reading and a valuable refer 
source. The editors have com 
(with “2,500 pictures, 200,000 
and 55 historical, full-color 
maps’) a pictorial pageant of the fabu 


at present 
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lous growth of America—its character 
and progress, its “way of life,” its 
major events, its unforgettable person- 
alities as well as the story of the aver- 
age citizen in all phases of American 
adventure, enterprise and develop- 
ment. The picturesque panorama of 
America is here—ranging from The 
Age of Discovery and the Colonial Era 
through the American Revolution, the 
Opening of The West, the Civil War 
and Reconstruction to the Industrial 
Greatness and the 20th Century—then 
finally to the Boon or Bust of the New 
Deal, World War II and the Atomic 
Age. Almost every reader will be in- 
terested in this picture story! 

STORIES FROM THE LIFE OF JESUS, 
by April Oursler Armstrong (Garden 
City. $2.95), undertakes to quicken 
children’s interest in Christianity and 
has contributed handsomely to that 
purpose. Its numerous illustrations of 
well-chosen subjects supplement the 
carefully-written text, so that the 
whole will profit any reverent reader 
and will no doubt attain the wide cir- 
culation it deserves. 

WHAT IS CATHOLICITY? by 
Hallett 


aul H. 
(World. $3.50). The reviewer 


has in manuscript form a pamphlet of 
questions and one hundred answers a 
Catholic ought to know. Mr. Hallett has 
written a book which answers most of 
these questions and others as well at 


much greater length. His answers are 
clear, concise, and, in many instances, 
documented. This book will make 
profitable reading for Catholics and 
non-Catholics, and good reference ma- 
terial for instructors. It highly 
recommended to all. 

A CURE FOR SERPENTS. A Doctor 
in Africa, by Alberto Denti di Pirajno; 
translated by Kathleen Naylor (Sloane. 
£4.00). This book fully deserves the 
description given on the jacket. It 
records the unique experiences of a 
man who practiced medicine in North 
Africa for twenty years between two 
World Wars. He was “completely ac- 
cepted everywhere in the native so- 
ciety in North Africa—in pasha’s pal- 
ace, beggar’s cave, or rebel’s tent 
he heard the backstairs gossip of 
Tunisian brothels. Anxious husbands 
invited him into their harems. Prince 
and pauper gave him their trust. He 
reveled in the life and was completely 


is 


VI 


caught up with the people he met, the 
places he saw, and the things he did.” 
The publisher claims that these pages 
contain “strong meat.”” There you have 
it. It will please people who like this 
kind of book. 
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LaSalle Military Academy 


Foremost Catholie military 
under Christian Brothers. Accredited 
college preparation. Grades 8-12. 
Small classes. Complete facilities for 
spiritual development, intellectual 
progress, physical fitness. Senior 
ROTC. 160-acre campus. 72nd year. 
50 miles from New York City. Write 
for catalog. 


Box O, Oakdale, L. I., N. Y. 


school 


CANTERBURY SCHOOL 
NEW MILFORD, CONNECTICUT 


founded in 1915, has always maintained the highest 
standards of scholarship, discipline, and personnel, 
and is firmly established as one of the leading col 
lege preparatory schools of New England. Its loca 
tion {s excellent, its plant modern and complete. It 
is conducted by Catholic laymen, under the patron 
age of the Bishop of Hartford. The courses in Chris 
tian Doctrine, Ethics and Apologetics, taught by a 
resident Chaplain, together with the permanent 
effect of the religious life of the School, give Cath 
olic boys a sound moral preparation for a good life, 
and the School’s outstanding scholarship prepares 
them for success in entering college. 


Headmaster: WALTER F, SHEEHAN 








College of Saint Elizabeth 


conducted by 
THE SISTERS OF CHARITY 

Founded in 1889, it is the oldest college for 
women in New Jersey and meets in full all 
standard requirements, Campus of 400 acres, 
Modern residence halls. Regular courses in 
arts and sciences, Business administration, 
home economics, pre-medical, teacher train- 
ing, music. B.A. and B.S, degrees. 


For information address 


DIRECTOR OF ADMISSIONS 
Convent Station, New Jersey 








ROSEMONT COLLEGE 
Rosemont, Pennsylvania 
Conducted by the 
Sisters of the Holy Child Jesus 
LIBERAL ARTS OFFERS A.B. DEGREE 


Pre-professional Training for Medicine. 
Teacher Training. 
Accredited by the 
Association of American Universities 


Eleven Miles from Philadelphia on the P.R.R. 


College of Mount Saint Vincent 
Mount St. Vincent-on-Hudson 


New York 71, N. Y. 
Conducted by the Sisters of Charity 
Offers A.B. and B.S. Degrees 


Courses in Commerce Education, Nursing 
and Teacher Training 


Extensive campus bordering Hudson River 
Twelve miles from Grand Central Station 


For particulars address REGISTRAR 











College of New Rochelle 


NEW ROCHELLE, N. Y. 


Conducted by the Ursuline Nuns 
Chartered in 1904 


Westchester County 


Sixteen miles from Grand Central Station 
New York 














Our Lady of Mercy Academy 
Syosset, Long Island, N. Y. 
Day and Boarding School for Cirls 


Affiliated with the State University. Grades 
7 through 12. Fireproof building on beautiful 
120 acre campus; 30 miles from New York 
City. Bus service from Jamaica and 
points on the Island, 


School Session 10 A.M. — 3:40 P.M. 


other 





Conducted by the Sisters of Mercy 











TRINITY COLLEGE 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Incorporated in 1897 
A Catholic Institution for the 
Higher Education of Women 
Conducted by 


Tue Sisters or Notre Dame ve Namur 
For particulars address The Director of Admissions 
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LMOST in no time, you can serve @ 

Sexton Menu Marvel—a hot, savory 
Chicken Fricassee—a fil 
flavorful Spanish Rice—a dessert of lus- 
cious San Jose Prunes! More than a dozen 
Menu Marvels—prepared by famous chefs 
at Sexton—famed pur 


g meal of 


veyor of fine foods 
for foremost hotels and restaurants. You 
find Sexton foods at better independent 


grocers. 
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“I have never smoked a cigar 
at its price level that equalled 
a Dexter in honest to good- 
ness smoking pleasure.” 


DERFER 


Popular since i874 


——, @. G. Sullivan, Inc., Manchester, N. 

















WANTED 
ence in writing for children. Part 
time work. Write while teaching 
and teach by writing. Simplicity 
and charm required to fascinate 
ten-year-olds, Subjects given on 
application, Substantial remunera- 
tion. Apply with brief statement 


on qualifications to Box 36. 


rHE CATHOLIC WORLD 
New York 19, N, Y. 


Teacher with experl- 














TECHNIQUES 
FOR 
CONVERT-MAKERS 
A MONTHLY RELEASE 
Let the Experts Help You: 


To Attract Non-Catholics 

lo Persuade Non-Catholics 

lo Instruct Converts 

lo Conduct Inquiry Classes 

To Enlist the Laity for Convert Work 


To Understand the Psychology and 
Theology of Conversions 


10 Cents a Copy 
$1.00 Annual Subscription 
For Catalogue of Back Issues W rite 
THE PAULIST LEAGUE 
411 West 59TH STREET 
New York 19, N. Y. 
































NEW 
MISSAL FOR HOLY WEEK 


TEXT IN TWO COLORS 


\ synopsis of the Official Decree 
and Instructions of the Sacred 
Congregation of Rites with an 
introduction for the faithful ex- 
plaining the changes and the pur- 
pose of the changes. Includes 
Palm Sunday, Monday, Tuesday, 
Wednesday, Thursday, Good Fri- 
day and the Easter Vigil. In 
effect, a missal with brief ex- 
planations throughout to enable 
the faithful to participate de- 
voutly and intelligently in the 
complete liturgy of Holy Weck. 
Carefully arranged by liturgical 


scholars. 
Size 4% x 6 


Heavy Paper Binding 50c, $40.00 for 100 
Cloth Binding $1.00 


Order Now for Early Lent Delivery 


ORDER FORM 


THE PAULIST PRESS’ ‘[) Check enclosed 
401 West 59th Street, [ Send C. O. D. 
New York 19, N. Y. 

Please send: 


. copies Missal for Holy Week (paper ) 


.. copies Missal for Holy Week (cloth ) 
Vame 


Address 


City Zone State 
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OUTLINES OF CATHOLIC 
TEACHING 


By Rev. JoHN J. Keatina, C.S.P. 


A “Must” for Convert-Makers 


Prepared especially for priests seeking brief 
yet comprehensive outlines for the religious in 


struction of individuals or inquiry classes. 


A paper-covered volume of 224 pages, it 
covers all the essential points of doctrine and 
practice with an abundance of examples and 


illustrations. 


Each outline may be obtained in cight-page 
leaflets for distribution among inquirers. One 


set of 24 folders for $1.25 
Paper Binding only with Supplement at $2.10 


THE PAULIST PRESS 
401 West 59th Street New York 19, N. Y. 
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"A Bible worth q of the name 


FOR THE CATHOLIC HOME 


OLD iT in your hand. Feel the 
H texture of its heavy leather 
Examine the majestic binding, the 
raised Florentine tooling embossed 
with pure gold inlays, the genuine 
goldleaf top, the decorative head- 
bands 

Now open it up. You will agree: 
“A work of art!” Nothing has been 
spared to make this the most beau- 
tiful, the most sumptuous Bible ever 
produced in America. You will fall 
in love with this jewel of a book! 
What a treasure for the Catholic 
family! 

Turn these beloved pages and you 
will be reading the noble Douay 


Price $12 (kc127) 
P. J. Kenedy & Sons 


12 Barclay Street 
New York 8, N. Y. 


version of the Old Testament, the 
incomparable new Confraternity re- 
vision of the New Testament. You 
will also find a Frontispiece and 22 
full color paintings by the gifted 
artist Gebhard Fugel, 12 maps, and 
other useful historical, chronological 
and explanatory reference material. 
There are 1444 text pages in all. 
This superb edition of the Book 
of Books bears the Imprimatur of 
Francis Cardinal Spellman. With 
protective slipcase, its modest price 
is only $12.00 (#KC127). Other edi- 
tions: $7.50 (#KC107) slipcased; 
$4.50 (#KC103) no _ illustrations, 
boxed. At all good bookstores. 





